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Whither Foreign Languages?* 


Harry Kurz 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


HITHER foreign languages? One is tempted to comment on this 

arresting question which is being asked in the United States alone of 
all civilized nations. I have a fear that no matter what prophecies are made 
here concerning the eventualities in foreign languages, our statements will 
have about the same enduring values as prophecies concerning capitalism, 
unionism, fascism, and all the other isms that are troubling our slumbers. 
The fact is that in prophesying concerning foreign language, we are ham- 
pered by our own specialty. We cannot detach ourselves sufficiently from 
our particular work to speak objectively, disinterestedly. When we marshal 
a lot of figures concerning registrations in order to indicate tendencies, we 
are merely reporting what is up to date. Beyond all this, there is always the 
unknown factor which may wither any of our prophecies. A war may 
obliterate a whole culture from our school system. It may even exterminate 
that nation that represents that culture. Frankly, I admit that I do not 
know the future of foreign languages in this country. The hazards of 
prophecy are too great. 

This does not mean that I am contented to remain with the present 
situation. Certainly no one of us here can take extraordinary pride in the 
position which foreign language occupies today in our American school 
system. I feel as if I had no present to speak of and no future to be assured 
of. Perhaps the teacher of foreign language resembles a rudderless and 
anchorless vessel, adrift on uncharted seas. But in this very detachment I 
find that I can consider better the general problem of foreign languages in 
this country. There is a noble example dating more than three centuries 
back of a man who was similarly placed, in connection with the education 
and the philosophy of his day. We are celebrating this year the three- 
hundredth anniversary of his publication of a method of reasoning. He, too, 
discarded all that was about him; all the learning, all the assumptions, 
everything by which men lived in his time. He placed himself in a sort of 
vacuum away from all outside influence until he could reach some one 
ultimate undeniable truth. 

Even in this humble sphere in which I move, it seems to me that the 
example of Descartes is an excellent one to imitate. It brings one finally 
down to essentials, and tears away the wrappings and trappings of a com- 
plicated accumulation. What I see about me is diffusion and disorder, par- 
ticularly in education. In our current policies connected with foreign lan- 
guage I am amazed at the disarray in which we drift along. I see, for 
example, that region varies from region; that in some, one language is being 


* A paper read at a meeting held under the auspices of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers at Northwestern University, Chicago, Illinois, on December 26, 1937. 
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taught, and in others, another; that Latin vies successfully with modern 
foreign languages in one section, and that modern foreign languages are 
more thriving in another; that in one region the political events in the 
mother-country are affecting adversely the courses in that language; that 
in general there is bickering and rivalry among competing modern foreign 
languages; and that they are affected by winds and emotions and not sub- 
ject to a clear discipline. In addition to this disorder, I find superimposed 
that which results from local control of both teacher and subject-matter, 
There are almost as many puny educational systems as there are townships, 
each going more or less its own way, following a fancy which temporarily 
blares across the country, subject to passing whims of personalities them- 
selves extremely limited in outlook. Among the latter, I should very defi- 
nitely place certain pedagogues—a good many superintendents and princi- 
pals who have been prepared by teachers’ colleges, and whose minds have 
been so preoccupied with method and organization that they have almost 
lost an appreciation of content. This control by educationists of limited 
culture is a blight that has sapped our system of its vitality. Teachers of 
the liberal arts are to blame for this condition, for they have been so con- 
cerned with petty considerations that they have neglected to fight for the 
vast spiritual perspectives which were entrusted to their safekeeping. 

In addition to this pleasant picture which I am drawing within our con- 
temporary educational frame, I can add a few patches of lurid color by 
mentioning the athletic and vocational emphasis, which is now giving us 
much to ponder. The high school is being turned into a preparing ground 
for future foot-ballers much more than for future citizens; and in this very 
city of Chicago the academic work is being ousted by a superintendent 
who can get federal money for vocational courses. 

In order to give a few horizontal lines to my unpleasant picture, I am 
tempted to mention how we have achieved a system of adding shreds and 
patches of subjects, in order to sum up education. Our students take little 
dabs of study or contact with subjects, and presently amass enough to get 
by with a diploma. There is no sequence in this preparation, no carefully 
considered plan in view of ultimate objectives of character and discipline. 
The tendency, in fact, is all the other way—to humor the students, to 
eliminate unpleasantness and hard work, to do away with preparation and 
examinations, to give them mush instead of hardtack. 

And finally, in this chiaroscuro which is mainly oscuro, I must brush in 
a statement concerning what I should call “‘the quackery of junior colleges” 
and generalized courses for freshmen, many of them sops mixed to relieve 
current maladies, but which in reality are diluting the character and 
strength of the one glorious contribution that America has made in higher 
education—the invention of the four-year college of liberal arts and 
sciences. By all sorts of contrivances, we are gradually ripping this institu- 
tion up into shreds, and the example of the high-school motley is gradually 
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being imitated by our colleges. This formless, shapeless grouping of ele- 
ments composing this picture of modern education I might fit into a 
symbolical gold frame representing the economic pressure which distorts 
education down even to high school, and clamps in its greedy vise the minds 
of those who are capable of fulfilling higher missions than mere earning. We 
are so beset by this practical, commercial touch of Midas that almost every- 
thing begun in our system of education must find its root in some possible 
means of future gain, in order to justify its existence. Validities based on 
pure culture are not permitted any longer. 

No wonder, then, that I can with ease discard all this baggage of ex- 
pediency and insincerity, and gladly place myself within a vacuum to try 
to think my way back to some essential like the glorious cogito ergo sum, 
making that the basis of some certitudes which will help me continue with 
faith in my work and my living. Eppure si muove. 

The irrepressible President Hutchins has expressed what I feel in his 
inimitable farsighted wav when he said: 


The tradition in which we live and which we must strive to help our students understand and 
clarify is hidden from our sight because of our own defective education. We are all the products 
of a system which knows not the classics and the liberal arts. There is every indication that 
that system is growing worse instead of better. Every day brings us news of some educational 
invention designed to deprive the student of the last vestiges of his tools and to send him for 
his education helpless against the environment itself. The worst aspects of vocational educa- 
tion, Progressive Education, informational education, and character education arise from the 
abandonment of our tradition and the books and disciplines through which we know it. 


In fact, conviction grows, as we consider this whole situation, that, in 
the educational atmosphere in which we move and have our being, not only 
foreign language, but any subject whatever, could not be adequately 
taught or presented. The air is not favorable for vital cultural education. 
Vocational currents and social fervors vitiate the atmosphere so that no 
perennials can thrive in it. Perhaps the only subject which has any per- 
sistence in our high schools is English. It is the only consecutive course we 
have left in the secondary curriculum. I need not dilate, however, on its sad 
state today. We who are college teachers of foreign languages are par- 
ticularly sensitive to this almost total failure on the part of teachers in 
building up grammatical, logical, and literary concepts to the point where 
they are sure and dependable among our young students. Grammar has 
practically gone, and literature today seems to be a diluted application of 
wash. It would be very unfair in this arraignment to blame the teachers 
entirely. It rather seems to me, from my point of vantage in my vacuum, 
that the atmosphere outside is just too full of poisonous and noxious drafts. 

And yet I must arrive at some certitude, some rock, in order to begin 
to rebuild my house. Here within my pensive vacuum I have cast away all 
these vexing trammels and turmoils, and wish now to reach definitely within 
myself for what I can be sure of. I find, as I look at my subject, which is 
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language and literature, that I have an innate perception of its values, all 
of which have been exemplified by the experience of the race in centuries 
past. These values, to me, are obvious in every way. I do not need serried 
ranks of statistics to inform me that by the study of a foreign language 
certain skills, certain mental dexterities are evolved. I am aware of these 
results both within myself and within the students with whom I have 
worked. I am equally conscious of the effect of this study upon my own 
English and the English of my students. I realize that within us is developed 
a greater sensitivity to subtle and beautiful literary expression. I see deeper 
reactions emerging with greater precision at shades of thought, analyses of 
emotion, so that our beings become finer instruments and our expression in 
English achieves a clearer delicacy. Nor do I need to be convinced any 
further than I am at present that by teaching a foreign language I give a 
student a richer point of view concerning other nations on this globe. I open 
his mind to another culture, and in a certain sense he becomes a truer citizen 
of his own land in this artistic appreciation of another country. I help build 
up a type of mind that was our goal two decades ago, and which President 
Butler then called “The International Mind’—a mind which today is 
falling into such tragic disrepute. Nor do I need to be convinced that when 
I make contact together with my students with the great spirits that have 
expressed in beautiful language the highest imaginings and ideals of the 
race, I am storing up within us all a reserve of spiritual grace. This develop- 
ment of inner beauty is perhaps my greatest service and my highest aim—a 
certain spiritual poise which no curriculum has mentioned and no educa- 
tionist has spotted in his statistics. These are the values which I do not need 
to prove by figures, but which within my vacuum I perceive clearly—a 
treasure which I possess and which I try to share with my students. These 
truths I perceive innately, and they are confirmed by my experience. I 
therefore know I have something precious to transmit through the medium 
of my foreign language—something better than diamonds, something that 
can count in the individuality of my students, and that in some of them may 
affect the future of my country through the nobler thinking of a few in- 
viduals who lives I may touch. Multiply this individual ME, who am doing 
this work, by others who are doing much better, and we are a force with 
which one can count. What can we do to transmit and to make widely 
effective this glorious value which we possess and which we want to share? 
For herein lies our certitude. This is the rock on which we must build. 
The thought comes up that we are perhaps doing this at present. Per- 
haps we are pouring into the lives of our students these values which we 
know so richly within our fields. But I shall not ask the question. I am 
afraid that I should receive no comforting answer concerning our present 
effectiveness. Certainly we should not be here together counselling if the 
world at large recognized that we had a high mission and that we were ful- 
filling it with strength and ardor. We are not doing so, very obviously. 
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I want to try to examine the reasons why we are unsuccessful. In a 
general way, I find that they can be grouped in four categories. I hope that 
by envisaging clearly the nature of our difficulties we can propose some- 
thing useful to cure them. 

The first thing I perceive that is making us falter is the nature of our 

teaching in high school and college. We have weakened to a large extent 
the discipline involved in study. We have substituted for the sense of effort 
and growth, the ease of pleasure, of playful experience. Today everything 
is a game, with no hardship involved. Particularly in our field we try to 
make learning quite effortless. We issue books in which the prose of masters 
is brought down to a level of mediocrity, in order to facilitate comprehen- 
sion. We make vocabularies, decorate the bottoms of pages so that they can 
be referred to at a glance and the pain of memory be spared. All kinds of 
fads and frills occupy our time almost to the exclusion of the single discipline 
of study. Textbooks now remain in high-school desks and are not to be 
taken home. Play is the watchword that characterizes the nature of our 
educational system. Only recently I received a letter from a gentleman who 
has been honored by the Modern Language Association with the highest 
award that it can give for merit, its presidency. This gentleman writes as 
follows: 
I delivered a little spiel before the French teachers at the Educational Association on the 
general theme of the drift away from languages in the schools and the idea of issuing propa- 
ganda to improve matters. I took the general point that the best propaganda was to turn out 
well-trained and enthusiastic students, and decried what seemed to me a tendency on the part 
of teachers to “play down” to the mental level or what they consider the mental level of their 
students. I used a personal experience as a sort of anchor, and I venture to retail it to you. 
My daughter came home from high school one night and after we were seated at table broke 
out with “Dad, I like Latin better than I do French.” I asked her why? She replied: “Latin 
is hard, they feed you on Cicero and Virgil and it is tough, but when you get it you have got 
something. In French they give you fairy tales and dinky little stories and it is all easy enough, 
but when you get it you have nothing to carry away with you.” I asked her how her classmates 
felt about it. She replied: ‘‘So far as I know, they feel the same way I do.” My daughter is 
a very typical student, interested in sports and school activities, and it seemed to me sig- 
nificant. 

As a second evil which besets our work, I discern the conglomerate 
nature of our classes with their fatal admixture of strong and weak students, 
with their lack of cohesion and the consequent frustration of the efforts of 
teachers. With a group so varied in its capacities as the ordinary high- 
school class, the effectiveness of any teaching is brought down to the lowest 
common denominator by the very nature of the situation. The worst crime 
here is the resulting neglect of the more capable in the effort to control 
the less so. Additional crimes might be imputed to such a system, where 
even the interests of the more lowly are really neglected in the effort to 
impart a type of intellectual experience they are not capable of receiving. 
This conglomerate nature of our classes is one of the most depressing in our 
own field where time is so precious and where enthusiasm means so much. 
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This leads me to the third element which I discern among our difficulties 
and that is the element of time, or rather the lack of it. Whatever good may 
have come from the Modern Foreign Language Study undertaken a decade 
ago has been largely vitiated by the nation-wide accepted limitation of our 
teaching time in foreign languages to two years. The two years are now 
taken as one takes two aspirin tablets or two pills, consecutively and 
definitively. The general feeling is that this two-year exposure is a necessary 
evil in preparation for entrance to college, and that once it is fulfilled one 
may turn to pleasanter things. In fact, this lowly requirement has already 
been done away with by some of our outstanding universities. It is amazing 
to me that those university men who have allowed this defection from high- 
school discipline do not seem to realize the implications of their laissez- 
faire attitude. We have lost our ground in the high school, and in college 
are practically relegated to a two-year limit, if we are given any time at all; 
and this I consider one of the most serious of our obstacles toward effective 
work and permanent influence by our teaching. 

So far, I have spoken of the deterioration in our habits of study, in our 
classes, and in allotment of our time. I come now to the last of our dif- 
ficulties, a difficulty which is more fundamental than the others, and to 
some extent the cause of them. This is the lack of great teachers in our field 
in the high schools. I do not wish to be understood as making an arraign- 
ment of teachers in general in the field of modern foreign language. I mean 
rather that there are not enough of us who can do strong and zestful teach- 
ing in the high schools, especially in the Midwest. There are too many who 
occupy these strategic positions merely as job-holders, and who are not 
vitally concerned with the professional aspects of their work. Instead of 
using their opportunities creatively, they follow an accustomed routine 
which makes the work unobtrusive. True devotion to a subject requires an 
energetic selflessness of which young teachers are hardly capable. It is not 
in the fabric of the training we give them to help them to take earnestly a 
realization of their mission. A good many of the personalities connected 
with the modern foreign languages are not, apparently, richly attuned to 
the magnificent inspirations which their subject should give, nor do they 
seem convinced enough to fight for them. One can find many palliating 
reasons, such as large classes, overwork, unfavorable isolation, and other 
things. Nevertheless, a strong spirit overcomes these obstacles, and we 
obviously do not have enough strong spirits in our fold. 

Yet it would be fair to remark, in spite of this formidable list of obstacles 
which I have presented, that we still have a great subject and a good many 
fine teachers and an extraordinarily large number of excellent pupils. What 
shall we do to make all this effective? Here is where I reach the point that 
Descartes reached when he decided to leave his vacuum, since he had to 
live in his century, and adopted the principles of his morale provisoire. I do 
not have the presumption to set myself up as capable of elaborating such a 
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system for us. In all that I have said so far I have pointed out the difficulties 
which we all know. What I should like to do now in approaching our 
morale provisoire is to suggest some distinct goals toward which we may 
work. 

I should like you to consider these suggestions, at least to this extent 
that if found acceptable they will weave our striving and our lack of co- 
hesion into a unified, straightforward mass that shall have a greater integral 
strength. If we see clearly what is distinctly desirable, and then remain 
persistent in our claim, and in our effort toward the goals that we choose, 
we Shall get some order out of our present chaos. I should like to have these 
goals become constant, undivided, giving clarity to our proceedings and 
consistency to our efforts. In a general way, I separate these into three 
major groupings which correspond fairly to the difficulties which I have 
outlined. 

As a first goal I propose that we separate the goats from the sheep at 
an early age. When a student leaves public school to enter high school he 
should already have been sufficiently observed and tested by his teachers 
to mark him definitely for what we might call the academic or non-academic 
life. I should like to set up some standard of admission to the academic 
high school and establish firmly the cultural nature of the work in that 
school. For those who are not interested in book-learning, I should institute 
another kind of high school, frankly, the vocational or the athletic, in which 
perhaps the only cultural subject would be English. This means an honest 
abandonment of what we have pleasantly called democracy in education. 
I believe that what I propose is a truer system of democracy, based on 
opportunity for all, and involving an early separation of individuals ac- 
cording to their native capacity into academic and vocational groupings. 
Those who are vocational-minded will not be hindered in their rapid march 
toward the acquisition of the skills which will give them a livelihood. Those 
whose minds are more suited to the study of arts and sciences will in their 
turn be freed from the weight of unsympathetic conglomerates and will be 
able to achieve more rapidly and more interestingly the mastery of subject 
matter. Thus, each would receive according to his capacity and needs. It is 
silly to speak of higher and lower level in mental equipment. The vocational 
and the intellectual are complementary, and each one has need of its best 
adherents. The worst sin against democracy is the fumbling that is going on 
today, the mixing of these two types of minds in the same experience, so 
that neither emerges satisfactorily equipped. The resulting mediocre same- 
ness that we achieve by our present system is very largely the sameness of 
frustration; the kind of uniformity that we perceive politically in our 
present-day dictatorships in Europe. I think it is perfectly accurate to ob- 
serve that the greater the diversity, the better the democracy. By the 
separating of minds according to their capacity at an earlier age, we shall 
be raising the standards of academic training in our high schools and, con- 
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sequently, of academic achievement in our colleges. I should propose as 
part of this process the administering by the federal government at the end 
of the academic high-school course, much as it is done in France, of a 
national system of college entrance examinations, so that a basic standard 
of values can be attached to the fact that a student is judged worthy of 
beginning his college career. Instead of recognition based on years in the 
high schools, the emphasis would be now upon a type of intellectual attain- 
ment, as indicated by the passing of strong tests nationally administered 
to the products of the schools. No more time-serving. Instead, definite 
goals of intellectual achievement in a group of subjects and the possibility 
by a far-flung system of examinations for a student trained in one region 
to enter a school in another region. I admit at once that such a system of 
college entrance is not anything that we can reasonably expect in our 
present era, unless the colleges act together. 

I put this goal first because I think it is the first one to achieve. But in 
planning for a selected group of students we should concurrently strive to 
achieve an equally selected group of teachers. It seems to me that this is 
more feasible than the other, since we have almost within our control the 
instruments for its realization. I should propose that all high-school teachers 
in towns of 50,000 or more should have the degree of Master of Arts in their 
major teaching subject. I should also propose that a nationally administered 
examination be given under the auspices of such an organization as the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers after the Master’s 
degree has been attained—an examination which will certify to the knowl- 
edge of the teacher in his chosen field. Other considerations such as per- 
sonality, appearance, and teaching experience, can be left to the local 
boards who do the choosing; what cannot be left is the actual judgment of 
the training of these teachers. This is for specialists only. We need in our 
confraternity teachers of whom we have indicated clearly to the world by 
our acceptance of them as members that they have passed their examina- 
tion in our field and that we consider them equipped. In a sense, what I am 
proposing is that we should become a strongly organized union, but not on 
any basis of hours or wages. I want us to be a strong guild of people who 
know a group of studies and who require that knowledge from those who 
want to become part of us. It seems to me that with the Master’s degree as 
a preliminary requirement, and our approval through an examination as 
an additional test, we could soon build up a corps of teachers of whom we 
could well be proud and confident. 

With such trained teachers it may then be possible for some one visiting 
us to write as a recent American visitor wrote of French high-school 
teachers: 


Foreign languages, too, enjoy a favored position. Since they occupy a basic place in the 
curriculum and there is absolutely no question as to their value, the foreign language teacher 
is not obliged to exert himself to make his teaching “interesting” and he does not have to 
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“sell” his subject. (In fact, he doesn’t have to sell anything, lucky fellow!—no G.O. cards, 
school paper, operetta tickets, etc.) He has small classes of select pupils; he is free from extra 
assignments, clerical work, and constant supervision. Cultured and scholarly, respected by his 
pupils and the community, and active in a branch of learning accepted as fundamental, the 
professeur cannot fail to arouse the envy of his American colleagues. 


I have placed these two aims first, because I think they are the most 
fundamental, and I find it hard to decide which of these is really more im- 
portant. I observe that great teachers make good students, and that equally 
often extraordinary students call forth unexpected powers in teachers. But 
in any case, without such teachers and such students we -1n accomplish 
nothing that is important. 

Granting, then, that we are moving towards a degree of selectivity 
among teachers and students, we can now turn our attention to a third 
goal, for which we must fight just as hard as for the others, and that is the 
question of time. We need time to acquire such a highly specialized skill and 
culture as is involved in learning a foreign language and literature. The 
two-year period to which we are now nationally limited is a criminal im- 
position; criminally unjust to the truest interests of a student. We must 
fight the two-year limit like the pest. 

I have set up here three goals, towards which I think we should shape 
our destinies: the wiser selection of students for our particular type of work; 
the better selection of teachers by higher standards of preparation; and, 
finally, the insistence of more time in which to accomplish what we cannot 
possibly achieve under present circumstances. 

It seems to me if we can agree to work for two or three clearly stated re- 
forms in our professional field and gradually bring about a widespread 
realization of their fundamental significance for the whole educational 
set-up, we shall begin to gain adherents and sympathizers. The country is 
ready for a sound reformulation of educational aims. By our cohesion and 
conviction, teachers of modern foreign languages may well become the 
spearhead for a movement affecting for good the cultural atmosphere of the 
land. We have in our hands not only a stern discipline to impart but a 
spiritual treasure to share. We are blessed in our subject. If we permit 
our detractors to hem us in and render us ineffective, we should at least 
realize here that the blame cannot be attached to our subject-matter. We 
need to take a renewed and revitalized view of our mission and let our 
deeds and our words come from our deepest well-springs of faith. Let us 
act like prophets crying in the wilderness. Our contemporaries may not 
heed us. The United States may even reject for its young the spiritual 
heritage which we bear. But we must speak out. 

“Let no man deceive himself. If any man among you seemeth to be wise 
in this world, let him become a fool, that he may be wise” (I Corinthians, 
III, 18). 











Social Values, the Social Studies, and the 
Foreign Languages 


J. WARSHAW 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


(Author’s summary.—Two frank questions raised by a schoolman. Educational and practical 
reasons for the desire of foreign language teachers to have their subject recognized as a social 
study. An expression of doubt as to the application of rigid criteria in selecting the social 
studies. Foreign language as a “skill” and as a subject largely interested in social relationships. 
Striking testimony from a great newspaper.) 


I 
T a recent panel discussion in St. Louis on the subject of the foreign 
languages as social studies, two questions nearly broke up the meeting. 
One query was why foreign language teachers were anxious to have foreign 
language instruction classified as a social study. The other was whether we 
were not confusing “social studies” with “‘social values.” 

Both questions were asked by the dean of a School ot Education. He 
had once taught foreign languages and was not unfavorable to them. He 
appeared to feel, however, that we were better off standing on our own feet 
than joining the social study group, for one thing. Again, he felt that we 
were under a misapprehension as to the meaning of “‘social studies” and 
that we were ineffectually beating about the bush in our attempts to 
“build up” the foreign languages as a social study. What we were really 
trying to demonstrate was, in his opinion, the social values of the foreign 
languages. These he admitted readily enough. Whether or not the foreign 
languages constituted a social study was an entirely different matter. 

Evidently, if the dean’s observations represent the views of teachers of 
education, a social study is a definite subject, form, or mode of instruction 
to which specific criteria can be applied and not merely a branch of instruc- 
tion chiefly concerned with human relationships. The maximum of contacts 
with human relationships alone would, therefore, not suffice to entitle any 
subject to a place among the social studies. If that is the case and if the 
foreign languages do not respond to the social study reagents, all the arti- 
cles, addresses, and panel discussions thus far written or presented for the 
purpose of proving the right of the foreign languages to be considered a 
social study have been so much lost effort and other projects on the same 
lines might just as well come to a halt. We can’t offer what we haven’t got. 

If, on the other hand, no fixed, immutable criteria beyond a strong 
interest in human relationships set off the social studies from the rest of the 
school subjects—as many of us gravely suspect—then the road is clear for 
all the discussion we want to have on the social values of the foreign lan- 
guages and there is every chance in the world that we shall at long last suc- 
ceed in convincing the schoolmen (teachers of education and school ad- 
ministrators) of our social equality with the social study hierarchy. 
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But why strive for recognition as a social study, anyway? Are we not, 
as a matter of fact, better off in our solitary dignity as distinct, individual 
entities with a mission duplicated by no other subject in the curriculum? 
Why “gang up” with such prosaic subjects as history, political science, 
economics, citizenship, sociology, geography? Are we not mainly apostles 
of art and promoters of culture? 

True, we are apostles of art within a limited scope, and promoters of 
culture, undoubtedly. But, as regards the high-school level, it is a moot- 
point whether we are not much more mixed up with social values than with 
either art or culture—our naturally deep interest in linguistics being taken 
for granted. For that very reason, if for no other, many of us feel that our 
logical affinity is with the social study group. 

Once officially and unequivocally accepted as a member of the social 
study fraternity, the foreign languages as well as the curriculum would 
stand to profit by the relationship. The languages would be stimulated to 
develop their social function to the fullest extent instead of exercising it 
half-heartedly and sporadically, and methods for such development would 
unquestionably be forthcoming. Integration with the other social studies 
would become more practicable than at present. With a social objective 
placed before us, coherence would be given to our literary work, which is 
replete with sccial phenomena, and an enrichment of the thought-content 
of even our elementary courses would be possible. As an accepted social 
study, the foreign languages could be taken by interested students to whom 
the opportunity is now denied in the majority of the schools of many states 
and offered in colleges and universities in partial satisfaction of a major ora 
minor in the social study field. Last but not least, discrimination against 
the foreign languages by the schoolmen would be less easy. 


II 


The paramount question, however, is whether the foreign languages can 
reasonably be said to be a social study as distinguished from any subject 
that has general social values because of its interest to humanity—say any 
of the natural sciences or mathematics—but does not deal specifically with 
social relationships. The question will have to be answered to the satisfac- 
tion of the schoolmen before they will admit the claims of the foreign lan- 
guages to a position among the social studies. We are faced accordingly 
with the categorical imperative of proving—if we are in earnest about 
wanting the foreign languages to be acknowledged a social study and known 
as such—that they belong logically to the social study group, and need not 
waste our powder debating whether the schoolmen are unfair or not in 
refusing them a place in the scheme of socialized education. For in order to 
secure that place for them, it will be enough if we have them declared a 
social study, since the contemporary educationist syllogism runs something 
like this: the modern social trend demands that modern education be 
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socialized; the backbone of modern education must be the social studies; 
subjects like the foreign languages, which are not social studies, can have 
no standing in the modern system of education. 

In justice to the schoolmen, it should be said that they are not the only 
persons who believe that the foreign languages have nothing much to do 
with the social studies. Many of our own guild are doubtful of the con- 
nection. If the foreign languages are a social study, why were they not so 
classified when the social studies began to play such an important rdle in 
the curriculum? Has language teaching changed so markedly that it should 
now be re-classified? Can it ever change its nature sufficiently to qualify 
as a social study? 

Questions of this kind presuppose the existence of an educational tribu- 
nal, the careful weighing of evidence, and an unbiased decision. 

As a matter of fact, a perplexing obscurity and anonymity surround the 
emergence of the social studies. Who invented the term? Who defined 
“social studies” at the outset, and with what authority? Who determined 
which subjects were to belong to the group? What organization made an 
exhaustive investigation into the qualifications of the different school sub- 
jects for social study distinction? What language experts or associations 
were consulted with the aim of ascertaining whether or not the foreign 
languages should be taken into the fold? What arrangements were made for 
admitting within the charmed circle either new subjects that might at some 
future time come into being or old subjects that might change so noticeably 
as to become clearly defined social studies? Who—if anybody—issued an 
irrevocable sentence of proscription against the foreign languages? 

These are not rhetorical questions. I can’t answer them. But until they 
and similar questions are answered, the presumption that no consideration 
was given the languages when the social study group was formed has 
validity, and language teachers are in the right in pressing their social study 
claims on the basis of the social values of the foreign languages. 

The only reason, apparently, why language instruction, whether in the 
modern foreign languages or in the classical languages, was omitted from 
the social study group lay in the rather hasty segregation of studies that 
seemed to involve primarily the social relationships from the natural 
sciences and the “skill” subjects. The conviction as to the “skill” phase of 
the foreign languages led to a snapshot judgment concerning other possible 
phases. The foreign languages had been taught largely as a “skill” in many 
places or at a certain level of the instruction in them: ergo, they had always 
been a “skill,” are a “skill,” will always be a “skill,” and can never be 
anything but a “skill.” 

Nevertheless, the foreign languages are not simply a “‘skill’’ subject even 
in the elementary stages. Along with the linguistic mechanics, there are 
found in any live language-class readings of a social character about the 
foreign people and their institutions, customs, and manners, discussion of 
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social, political, biographical, historical, and geographical matters, some 
attempt at an appreciation of their literature and art, and a pronounced 
effort to inculcate a friendly feeling toward the foreign nation. The notion 
that modern foreign language students are doing nothing more than lin- 
guistic finger-exercises day in and day out for two or more years has about 
as solid a foundation as the biblical house built upon the sand. 

Beyond the elementary level, foreign language instruction is fully as 
largely social as it is literary. Through the literature it deals with the 
thought and feeling of the foreign people, who are spiritually as closely 
related to us as the Pilgrim Fathers, and in most instances more so. It 
stimulates social comparison and criticism—activities of the mind highly 
esteemed by many proponents of the social studies. It leads to an under- 
standing of institutions different from ours and often to a better under- 
standing of our own. It is readily converted into the concrete reality of 
dollars and cents by very many persons who perform necessary and 
valuable social functions, to wit, interpreters, translators, exporters, foreign 
salesmen, foreign newspaper correspondents, missionaries, diplomats, con- 
sular officers, employees in foreign industries, banks, and the like, students 
in foreign countries, travelers, singers, literary critics. To many, also, it 
furnishes leisure-time occupation. 

In a word, foreign language is the only school subject except history 
which makes, or seriously attempts to make, a breach in the Chinese Wall 
of intellectual and cultural isolation lately thrown up around our school 
system by the schoolmen. 

A forceful editorial in the Kansas City Star of August 9, 1937 under 
the caption “America, the Unknown,” suggests the great importance of 
foreign language study in international relations. The editorial calls at- 
tention to the European ignorance of American affairs and lays most of the 
blame on the lack of adequate instruction in American history and litera- 
ture: 


It has been noted that the European press, in general, paid almost no attention to the out- 
come of President Roosevelt’s attempt to destroy the independence of the federal courts... 

Even in countries still possessing a fine press, like England and France, the importance 
of the court fight was grossly underestimated ... A minor governmental crisis in either 
country receives far more space in the American press than their newspapers, as a whole, 
devoted to the most spectacular political story of the year in the United States. 

European ignorance of American affairs is nearly incredible. The newspapers are only 
partly to blame. European schools generally fail to provide even the minimum instruction in 
American history and literature that every American high-school student is expected to obtain 
in the European field .. . 


In stressing the close relationship between history and foreign literature, 
the writer of the editorial, who does not belong to our profession and is 
therefore not arguing as an interested party, has put in a nutshell one of the 
most significant aspects of the foreign languages considered as a social 
study. As our intellectual and cultural interest in the world outside our own 
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boundaries keeps increasing, irrespective of whether an administration 
stands for self-contained nationalism or the reverse, a comprehension of 
world currents and activities becomes more and more vital for every edu- 
cated person. If this is the case—and who that reads newspapers and period- 
icals and listens to the radio and lectures can doubt it?—the subjects that 
further such comprehension should not only not be banished from the social 
study group but should have a highly respected place within it. History, as 
it happened, was immediately made a member of the social study group and 
has become the leading social study. Foreign literature, as it happened, 
which shows how people think, feel, and live as contrasted with history, 
which merely #el/s that at second-hand, and then only imperfectly, was 
rejected as a social study or never even examined for its possibilities as one. 
The result? “‘For want of a nail a shoe was lost,” and so on; and because of 
the skill-dominant in the minds of the schoolmen, foreign literature, which 
must naturally be preceded by the “‘skill” phase of the foreign languages, 
has been kept beyond the pale of the social studies and made a persona non 
grata in the ‘“‘new education.” 

That the continued indifference and antagonism of the schoolmen toward 
foreign language and literature, which help more than any other subject 
save history in making American students citizens of a larger world will, if 
not checked somehow, inevitably lead us into the situation which the Kansas 
City Star rightly describes as prevalent in Europe regarding America is a 
self-evident proposition that requires no demonstration. 

















































Maintaining Professional Interest* 


EMILIE MARGARET WHITE 
Central High School, Washington, District of Columbia 


OUBTLESS there are times when a responsive chord is touched within 
any teacher who hears the foolish little verse: 


I wish I was a little rock, 
A-settin’ on a hill, 

A-doin’ nothin’ all day long. 

But jest a-settin’ still. 

I wouldn’t eat, 

I wouldn’t sleep, 

I wouldn’t even wash; 

I'd jest set there a thousand years 
And rest myself, by gosh! 


But sad to say, if we accept the responsibilities of teaching as those of a 
profession ~e must refrain from such utopian dreams and give our best 
thought an.: energy to the task. 

Any discussion of the profession of teaching must be predicated upon 
the axiomatic truth that the teacher must be interested in and have a 
genuine affection for young people and must find joy in opening up to them 
those wider vistas which we fondly believe lead to enduring satisfactions 
in life. Such a teacher may succeed even though he may not have a speaking 
knowledge of ‘‘Pedaguese,” “that foreign language, which,” according to 
Professor Tharp, “‘is used only by Professors of Education and textbook 
writers and but dimly understood by their disciples.’’ Most of us, however, 
find at least a reading knowledge of this technical language essential if we 
are to keep abreast of present trends in professional thought. 

The challenge of the hour is curriculum making, and the educationists 
have put us upon the defensive to justify the place of modern foreign 
languages in this new curriculum. When the subjects upon which our liveli- 
hood depends are thus being weighed in the balance it behooves us as 
modern foreign language teachers to see that they are not found wanting. 

It may be objected by some that curriculum making is an administra- 
tive and not a teaching problem. In large measure this is true, but it is 
probably equally true that the curriculum or course which is evolved as the 
result of intelligent co-operation between administrative officials and class- 
room teachers has a greater chance of success because of that co-operation. 
Are we as individual teachers equipped to set up a body of objectives and 
evaluate them as to possibility of attainment? And having once determined 
their validity are we able to test results in the light of objectives and to 
devise means of making the latter more nearly approximate the former? 








* A paper read at the meeting of the Modern Language Section of the Maryland State 
Teachers’ Association, Baltimore, Md., October 29, 1937. 
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Are we familiar with the various types of standard tests constantly being 
devised and improved to meet this need? The teacher who would avail 
himself of this material must become acquainted with the character of 
such tests as the Alpha and Beta Tests and the Cooperative Tests of the 
American Council, and the French and German reading tests which have 
appeared recently, as well as with numerous others, and must be able to 
interpret their results in application to individual teaching situations. 

A professor in a large state university lamented in a recent article the 
influx of large numbers of mediocre and low-grade students, which neces- 
sitated the lowering of teaching standards. If this situation is felt as a 
problem in the university, how much more acute must it be in the secondary 
school, where compulsory attendance laws have caused the enrollment of 
thousands of pupils for whom academic standards are impracticable, many 
of whom, however, elect a foreign language. The attempt to arrange a 
program for these pupils in the heterogeneous groupings of what has until 
now constituted a standard high-school curriculum has simply resulted in 
a raw deal for the capable and gifted pupils. 

Is the answer the exclusion of such pupils from modern foreign language 
study, or can the social and international values of such study be made 
accessible to them through courses which develop appreciations but de- 
mand no attainment of skills? Is a “general language course” the answer? 
There is great difference of opinion on the question, but the teacher who is 
professionally alert needs to know of experiments such as are now in 
progress in Detroit and New York City, if he is to be intelligent in the 
solution of his own problem. If such a course is the solution, what is its 
place in the curriculum? Should it be an exploratory course open to all 
pupils to determine interest in and fitness for a language elective, or should 
it be restricted to those only who by reason of low I.Q. and lack of success 
in English seem unfitted to pursue language courses demanding the de- 
velopment of skills? If the general course is not the answer, how can stand- 
ard courses be revised to meet the needs of this non-academic group and 
still protect the interests of the capable and serious students of language? 
Should they be so revised? Is “integration” the answer? Here again the 
question is a moot one. In Germany I had the opportunity of observing 
some quite remarkable results in integration motivated by a situation that 
is hardly practicable in our American system. Here it must be worked out 
along other lines, and we need to know what experiments are being con- 
ducted in this field and what techniques are being developed. Is it possible 
to adjust the course of a single group to individual capacities and needs 
and still prepare candidates for college? Is preparation for college no longer 
a function of the public high school? These questions are burning ones and 
wide reading and study are essential to an intelligent answer. We are faced 
with an insistent demand to make our courses responsive to social needs, 
but, as President Coffman of Minnesota wisely counsels, all change should 
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come only as the result of reasoned judgment based upon scientific study. 

Within a decade there has occurred a “‘social revolution” in our field. 
With the publication of the results of the Modern Foreign Language Study, 
textbook writers hastened to produce a mushroom crop, incorporating in 
books their interpretations of the ‘‘Coleman Report” and its stress upon 
the reading objective, and idiom lists and word-frequency counts became 
the foundation stones of countless graded readers. Teaching situations 
today, as well as the work of textbook makers and textbook choosers, 
demand acquaintance with subsequent surveys to which the Study gave 
impetus, such as the survey being conducted in thirty cities by the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, upon the results of which much may de- 
pend as to the future status of modern foreign languages in the curriculum; 
the work of the Committee on Modern Language Teaching with its two 
publications, and that of its successor since 1934, the Committee on 
Modern Languages. One of the most heartening signs of the times is the 
effort to arrive at a sympathetic understanding with our colleagues in the 
field of Education through the panel discussions at the meetings of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association. 
Professor Tharp’s reports of the meeting at St. Louis, which appeared in 
the Modern Language Journal, are of interest to every teacher. 

We are faced always with the problem of determining to what extent 
we may hope to achieve language skills within the limited scope of the 
average course, and whether in the final analysis our aim should be the 
development of skills at all. We must interpret the meaning of the reading 
objective and determine how far speaking and writing, with their demand 
for some degree at least of mastery of fundamental processes, are essential 
to that objective. It is for us to find out whether that aim is more effectively 
approximated by intensive or extensive reading and to be able to select 
the types of texts best suited to achievement of our aims. If we are to meet 
the social demand that modern foreign language study shall develop de- 
sirable attitudes of tolerance and international goodwill, not only must we 
have a wide knowledge of available text material but we must also be 
informed as to means of bringing our students into contact with foreign 
thought through outside reading, student correspondence, and actual ex- 
change with groups in the foreign country. In 1930 I had the opportunity 
of observing such exchange in action, and if it were possible to multiply 
such groups many times and in many countries, we might have what one 
writer has aptly phrased as one of the greatest needs of this age—‘“‘millions 
of ambassadors of goodwill in the world’s classrooms!” 

The young teacher brings to his task today a higher degree of technical 
training than was available to his predecessors. And yet the young teacher 
plunged into the whirl of the public high school with its demands for 
supervision of extra-curricular activities and problems of discipline needs 
just as much the stimulus of contact with current thought and incentive 
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to independent thinking. He needs to know how foreign travel and study 
may be devised within his means and what substitutes are available in the 
United States, what graduate courses are best designed to carry him for- 
ward, and what sources will keep him informed. In common with the older 
teacher he needs to keep abreast of political and cultural movements in the 









































foreign country and to be able to sift the chaff from the wheat. , 

Departmental reading and discussion groups are valuable in the main- t 
tenance of professional interest. The summer school, with its ever-widening s 
scope of courses, is another answer to the problem, although it has its C 
limitations, for it requires many summers in succession adequately to cover ( 
the subjects we would wish to investigate and in the end new questions rise | 
up to plague us. We must guard too against too constant attendance upon I 
one type of school lest attitudes become crystallized and outlooks narrowed. 

The Modern Language Journal, as the official organ of the national as 
well as the regional associations, offers to my mind the best single answer I 
to the problems outlined in this discussion, presenting, as it does, the ac- 


cumulated thought and experience of the profession. Its articles range from 
scholarly discussions on topics of literary and philological interest to 
practical helps for every teaching problem. It is addressed to a wide 
public, including occasionally even the teachers of the Slavic, Scandinavian, 
and Oriental languages. It furnishes comprehensive information with re- 
spect to experimentation in the modern foreign language field, describes 
the nature of various tests and such visual aids as films, slides, and realia in ! 
general, and tells not only what is new in such material but also where and | 
how it may be procured. It puts the modern foreign language teacher in | 
touch with the various service bureaus and gives advance notice of and 
subsequent reports upon professional meetings. Its accurate listing of new 
books with full details about each and its book reviews keep one in touch 
with current texts and professional literature as well as with what is new 
in the foreign country. An annual bibliography of methodology is a handy 
reference tool and its ‘‘personalia” department makes familiar the men and 
women actively engaged in modern foreign language work. The new de- 
partment, ‘‘What Others Say—”’, brings to its readers some of the most 
pertinent thought that has found expression in other publications. It 
abounds in thought-provoking articles and so provides a stimulus to that 
constructive and independent thinking which is essential if we are to be 
equipped to determine out of the mass of experimentation and discussion 
that which is the enduring and the good. It is the “‘Reader’s Digest” of the 
modern foreign language teacher. May it have the support which it so 
honestly deserves! 


i tn wa, a 














Are You Tolerant? 


AGNES M. Brapy 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


STUDY of a modern foreign language can make you more tolerant! 

And, by all means, it should. Every student of a foreign language in 
the United States—especially those in the teachers’ training courses— 
should be required to pass, and pass creditably, a three-way test: (1) on the 
country whose language he is studying: its literature, language, history, 
culture, and achievements; (2) on the English (and North American) 
language, literature, history, culture, and achievements; (3) on broad- 
mindedness. 

If the instructor-to-be is one-track-minded, narrow, intolerant, stub- 
born, provincial, and satisfied with the views that he has always held, then, 
however brilliant-minded he be, he passes only two-thirds of the test, and— 
thanks be to heaven!—he can not teach. He will not warp young minds. 

The would-be teachers who pass the three-way test prove that they are 
potentially equipped to open new vistas to alert young minds and to awaken 
those less alert. Without necessarily trying to teach tolerance, they do so 
by their very words, however few they may be, treating of subjects outside 
of the text. 

It is most essential, in these trying times, to do something about under- 
standing between individuals. Education can do it! We must, as a nation, 
educate ourselves to understand each other; and we must, as one of many 
nations, teach tolerance through modern foreign languages. Emotional 
thinking, mob-thinking, is a result of lack of education; and there is nothing 
so dangerous as emotional judgments. 

Every modern foreign language teacher should decide this year to make 
himself an ambassador, self-appointed: a classroom-diplomat, whose busi- 
ness it will be to teach peace through understanding foreign nations, to 
promote a deep feeling of democracy, to instil in his students a love of 
public, unselfish service. History, diplomacy, foreign cultures, business, and 
psychology can all be taught in the modern foreign language classroom; and 
they should be! Especially now, since it is the business of every one of us to 
help our country stay on the best possible terms with every other nation of 
the world. 

If every modern foreign language teacher in the United States were to 
assume that as a major duty, no one could legitimately question the feasi- 
bility of teaching languages in our schools. No one would dare question a 
gifted youth who chose to put his talents into serving his country, and thus 
the world, in a diplomatic or peace-promoting position. 

Suppose you test your tolerance-teaching ability over a period of a few 
years by giving the following test during the first week of your class in 
September, or early in October, and again during the last week of May, and 
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compare the answers of the students. How many change their minds, how 









many alter their convictions or beliefs, over a period of eight months? And, 
if you wish to test yourself, and your ability to teach—really teach—over a 
longer period, give the test twice a year for five years, to five different class- 
es, and compare the results of each year. Are you “slipping” or does your 


enthusiasm keep its fire? 


Give your honest answer “‘yes” or “‘no”’ to each of the following ques- 


tions: 


1. Granting that you prefer to live in the United States because it is 
“home” and because you are accustomed to the comforts it offers you, do 
you consider that you are better than foreign children? 

2. If our country were at war with another country, and a student from 
that country were in your class at school, would you feel any hatred toward 
him? 

3. At an all-school social gathering would you encourage the foreign 
students to join your group for dancing, games, conversation, and refresh- 
ments? 

4. After you heard a French or Italian student explain how different 
from yours are his ways of living, eating, and entertainment at home, would 
you think his ways were “funny” or “crazy”? 

5. Would you elect for class president the student you consider to 
have the best qualifications, regardless of nationality or religion? 

6. Do you believe that the unusual, the “different,” or the colorful 
happenings in foreign countries should be emphasized in our newspapers to 
the extent that they are? 

7. Do you think the “villain” in movies and stories should be a for- 
eigner? 

8. Do you think radio announcers and movie actors should be obliged 
to pronounce correctly in the foreign language all foreign words, titles, 
authors, composers, and names of foreign places that they use? 

9. Do you prefer plays and radio skits depicting normal life and man- 
ners in foreign countries to their unusual and political events noted in the 
news of the day? 

10. Would you endorse this slogan exclusively: “Buy American’? 

11. If you had fallen in love with, and married, a Latin who had been 
graduated with honors from your school and whose family had emigrated 
to the United States and spoke English very poorly, would you be ashamed 
to introduce them to your friends? 

12. If a Chinaman operated a laundry and offered somewhat better 
prices than a white man in the same block, would you send your laundry to 
him, even though he was Chinese? 

13. Isit proper to say that we (of the United States) are the Americans? 

14. If a crime were committed in your city and two men suspected of 
it, a foreigner and a native, would you suspect the foreigner more readily 
than you would the citizen of United States? 

15. Do you think it fair to judge by your own standards any individual 
of another race, environment, or religious creed? 

16. Do you believe that travel abroad makes one more tolerant and 
less provincial—and, therefore, a better citizen? 
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ARE YOU TOLERANT? 


17. Do you think that appreciating and liking a foreign language and 
people and wanting to travel in that country makes you less patriotic? 

18. Do you think it is a broad-minded gesture to travel abroad with an 
“American yardstick” in your hand (i.e., compare and contrast everything 
abroad with what we have at home)? 

19. Do you think it wise to label Paris above all as the “fashion center” 
of the world? 

20. Do you believe that the majority of Italians are “gangsters,” 
Frenchwomen “‘coarse,’”’ and Spaniards “lovers of the bull fight’’? 

21. After you had read one or two German novels with sad (but per- 
fectly natural) endings, would you feel that German literature was pessi- 
mistic? 

22. Do you think that South Americans should learn to speak our 
language, instead of our learning theirs, for reciprocal business relations? 

23. Do you believe that knowing and understanding people of different 
races is a peace movement? 

24. Do you think that studying a foreign language will help you to 
understand the psychology of the people who speak that language? 

25. Do you think that studying a foreign language will teach you more 
about your own language? 

26. Even though you are proud to be an American citizen of the 
United States, of such-and-such a family, and of such-and-such a religion, 
do you feel that these make you “right” and others “wrong”? 

27. Should a parent ever say, “I don’t want you to play with those 
dirty foreigners!”’? 

28. If you were to write a business letter to a firm in South America, 
would you consider it more courteous to write the letter in Spanish than in 
English? 

29. Do you consider it a wise policy of President Roosevelt to adopt 
the “friendly neighbor” attitude toward South America instead of the “big 
brother” attitude? 

30. Do you think that if every student in the world were to study some 
foreign language, or several foreign languages, and learn about the people 
who speak these languages, it would be a great step toward world peace? 


The answers: 
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1. no; 2. no; 3. yes; 4. no; 5. yes; 6. no; 7. no; 8. yes; 9. yes; 10. no; 11. no; 12. yes; 13. no; 
14. no; 15. no; 16. yes; 17. no; 18. no; 19. no; 20. no; 21. no; 22. no; 23. yes; 24. yes; 25. yes; 


26. no; 27. no; 28. yes; 29. yes; 30. yes. 


Score: Count one for each question that you have marked as above. If 
your score is below 10, you have decided prejudices; if your score is 10 to 
20, you are average; if your score is above 20, you are broad-minded and 
tolerant; you are not a pseudo-patriot but a thinking citizen of your own 
country; you are not a squint-eyed thinker but an ambassador of peace. 











Language Learning Through Extra-Curricular 
Activtties* 
JacosB HIEBLE 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


in attain the various aims of modern foreign language instruction, 
such as understanding, reading, speaking, and writing, we often find 
ourselves short of time. Besides, for efficient language learning, the student 
must come more in contact with the foreign idiom and the foreign culture 
than is possible during the few class-periods. 

To meet this need I suggest a varied extra-curricular program, which is 
always less painful and often just as efficient as class work. Since some of 
the suggestions involve expenditure of money, it is advisable and even im- 
perative to introduce in our language courses a moderate laboratory fee 
(from fifty cents to one dollar a year). Students who pay guch fees for 
courses in the natural sciences will not object to such a procedure as long 
as they receive something in return. School authorities after some initial 
resistance will be fair-minded enough to realize the object in view. 

Some items of possible outside work are the following: 

1. Improvement of the student’s pronunciation by establishing ‘“‘speech 
laboratories” with phonographs, records, dictaphones, and possibly record- 
ing apparatus. Records also should be loaned to students for home use 
where such a need exists. It is now also commercially possible for the 
teacher himself (if he is a good speaker) to make records of text material 
which is especially suited for his own students. 

2. Establishment of a language clubroom with the proper atmosphere 
and surroundings: lounge chairs, periodicals, newspapers, a piano, a short- 
wave radio with a built-in phonograph or at least such an attachment. Some 
larger institutions have a special ‘‘Deutsches Haus,” “Maison Francaise,” 
“Casa Espafiola,” or ‘Casa Italiana,’’ but every high school and junior 
college can set apart small rooms for the different languages or a large one 
for all the foreign languages. Until such an arrangement can be made, the 
circulation of foreign periodicals and newspapers and the use of a private 
radio of a faculty member may be substituted. The language clubroom (not 
an ordinary classroom) will also be used for the meetings of the language 
clubs and for the occasional showing of lantern slides and travelogues. 

3. Installation of a departmental circulating library for extensive read- 
ing. A continuous check should be kept on the books taken out, on the 
amount read by the individual student, and on the actual benefit derived 
by the class. For the building-up of such a library, extensive use can be 
made of teachers’ desk copies, second-hand books, and free donations. 


* Abstract of a speech made at the meeting of the language teachers of the Michigan 
Junior Colleges, Grand Rapids, Michigan, October 22, 1937. 
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4. Development of a language club, whose work should include: 
(a) short (foreign) talks by the student members; (b) longer speeches (either 
in the foreign language or in English) by faculty members or outsiders on 
cultural phases of the foreign civilization; (c) showing of lantern slides, 
silent films, or sound films; (d) vital singing of foreign songs (preferably 
several voices and by heart) and recitation of foreign poetry; (e) easy 
scenes from plays of literary value or production of fairly short plays in- 
telligible to the audience (with an English synopsis). A well-rounded club 
program should also include social dancing, preferably with foreign music, 
occasional hikes, and other parties. 

5. Students should also be encouraged or required to listen at home to 
foreign broadcasts or to broadcasts of the foreign language in this country. 

6. Showing of foreign sound films in local theaters and attendance at 
concerts and operas with foreign content. 

7. Encouraging of student correspondence with foreign countries. 

8. Inauguration, (partial) financing, and encouragement of foreign 
group-travel. Some schools have already provided scholarships or prizes 
for such a purpose. In such undertakings, extensive use may be made of 
freighter rates, free passage by work on board, cheap transportation (bi- 
cycles) in foreign lands, and other facilities, such as the youth hostels in 
Germany. 

In retrospect we may say that we have not begun as yet to make full 
use of all the possibilities of this sort that are available in our field. 














4 Practical Reading Method 


BENJAMIN MATHER WOODBRIDGE 
Reed College, Portland, Oregon 


(Author’s summary.—Foreign languages are under fire. Let us convince our critics that they 
have “practical” service value for all. Concentrate on reading. Encourage independent work 
for undergraduates. Let students choose much of their own reading. Notes on the Reed Col- 
lege plan.) 
HERE can be no doubt that the place of instruction in modern foreign 
languages in our schools and colleges is being seriously challenged. The 
final result may be beneficial, if it arouses our teachers to a critical examina- 
tion of methods, aims, and results. On the other hand it may be a crippling 
blow to liberal, as distinguished from purely or partly “practical,” educa- 
tional trends. Of the cultural value of study of foreign languages and 
literatures there can be no doubt. But if it is to survive today, in the face 
of the enforced demand for “‘practicality,”” we must prove that the game is 
worth the candle; we must find means to give the student in a single year 
of study something he can put to immediate use. There is growing agree- 
ment that, for the majority of American students at least, knowledge of a 
modern foreign language must be essentially a tool; also that this tool will 
be used most frequently as a means to comprehension of the written word. 
Fortunately a “reading knowledge’”’ is the most rapidly attainable if we are 
willing to bend all energy toward it as our first goal. Almost all serious 
students may acquire, in one year, the fundamentals of a reading knowledge 
of French, together with a perspective of what such knowledge may bring 
for the future, if they will make the effort to keep what they have gained. 
Some such effort, in class or out, is essential, but it need not be a burden. 
In May, 1921, Professor Barry Cerf read at Chicago a paper on “‘Aims 
in the Teaching of Modern Languages,” published in the Modern Language 
Journal in May of the following year, in which he said: “I am proposing 
to you that we should make reading our primary aim, that we should teach 
our students to read, and that we should not allow ourselves to be turned 
to the right or left of this definite aim, however desirable other conceivable 
aims (and they are all desirable) may be. We can teach our students to 
read, and reading is the most valuable result of language study.” I must 
refer readers to this vigorous argument in its entirety. I have recalled it 
because for the last fifteen years I have been experimenting with the 
fundamental principles it states so cogently, and because the results have 
been in very large measure satisfactory. I shall venture to state briefly the 
broad lines of instruction in Romance Languages as practised at Reed 
College since 1922 and to outline in some detail one feature which may 
prove useful elsewhere. 
The modern foreign language staff strives to carry its part of the cor- 
related program which is the ideal of the college. The intention is to make 
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linguistic study of immediate profit to the student in the pursuit of his 
major interests, as well as a source of cultural enjoyment for the future. 
Rapid acquisition of reading ability is the first aim, but the reading method 
does not mean translation only; the goal is to enable the student to grasp 
the exact meaning without conscious translation. Every encouragement is 
offered to use the foreign language for widening possibilities of investigation 
in other fields, and co-operation is invited from the student’s major depart- 
ment in finding suitable matter. While texts which combine inherent general 
interest and literary value are chosen for classroom study, generous pro- 
vision is made for individual tastes. Thus toward the end of the first year 
approximately one-third of the class periods are devoted to sight reading 
in order to allow time for initiation into scientific, historical, or other texts 
in the foreign language. The student makes his own selection, reports regu- 
larly on progress, and asks such aid as may be needed. 

Probably the most novel feature of language instruction at Reed College 
is in the courses of independent reading which may be taken after the first 
difficulties are overcome, These took their rise from a tenet of the late 
President Scholz: “Our fundamental concern is with the mind of the in- 
dividual student.’’ There are three grades of independent reading, known as 
“24,” “35,” and “48,” designed to accommodate students of varying prepa- 
ration. In the first two, there is one class meeting a week, when a text of 
general interest is read with such explanations as may be needed. This year 
in the French classes, Maurois’ Vie de Disraeli is read in “24,” and Jeanroy’s 
Extraits de Montaigne in ‘‘35.”’ Students enroll for from one to three units of 
credit and give a total of from three to nine hours per week. One hour is 
allowed for the class, one hour for preparation of a short assignment, and 
the rest for reading of individual choices. Written reports on the reading 
are required. In the “48” course, there are half-hour individual conferences, 
and the student makes his own selection. Here are concrete examples of the 
use to which the course has been put. Two weeks may be devoted to 
Montaigne by a class studying “French Thought and Literary Ideals.” 
This brief contact with the most human of moralists arouses in Mr. X the 
desire to read more of the Essais and more about their author. The goal of 
all teachers is of course to inspire some such curiosity by the courses they 
offer. Mr. X elects “48” work and thus familiarizes himself with Montaigne. 
In the conferences, varying points of view, based on the week’s reading, 
are discussed and new matter suggested. Or again, Miss Y has a better 
reading knowledge of the foreign language than her classmates; she is bored 
by their flounderings and regards time spent in the formal class as largely 
wasted. She may have some special work in mind or merely wish to read 
widely for sheer enjoyment. There is much pedagogical soundness in Ana- 
tole France’s fling: ‘‘On n’apprend qu’en s’amusant.” There may be little 
system in her reading; then the strain on the instructor is heavy, for he 
expects to discuss Descartes and she arrives enthralled by the last volume 
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of Jules Romains. But the chances are that she will keep her French and 
that it will be of more service to her in the future than prescribed work in 
a course which bored her would have been. 

Another class of students to whom the ‘‘48” course appeals are those 
who wish to use a foreign language in connection with work in other 
departments. Mr. Z is a major in history. He needs to consult foreign 
sources for his investigation, but he has a heavy schedule and cannot find 
the time unless the extra effort involved has a place in his curriculum. One 
or two units of independent reading will solve his problem and enable him 
to derive real benefit from what might otherwise have been the dry-as-dust 
fulfillment of a requirement. One of the main aims of the work in modern 
foreign languages should be to provide “‘service courses” which may prove 
valuable in any investigation on which the student may be engaged. 

An interesting use of independent reading was made last year by a 
senior who was preparing for graduate work in Romance Languages. He 
was well grounded in Latin, French, and Italian, but Spanish is not taught 
at Reed. He obtained permission to devote two units of Literature 48 (six 
hours a week) to the study of standard Spanish texts. He undertook to 
acquire in addition, without special credit, the essentials of grammar and 
to do such elementary reading as was necessary to fit him for intelligent 
appreciation of masterpieces. He read a large amount of Spanish and is now 
following a graduate course in an eastern university. 

It is obviously necessary to limit the number of students admitted to 
the “48” course, since the individual conferences are terrible consumers of 
time and energy. Hence the advisability of offering elementary and inter- 
mediate courses of semi-independent reading, with the substitution of brief 
written reports for the conferences. This method does involve heavy teach- 
ing schedules, but the intrinsic interest of the work is a compensation. I 
have seldom observed anything comparable to the amount of reading in 
modern foreign languages done by students under the plan here outlined. 
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How May Modern Foreign Languages Aid in 
International Understanding? 


RutH PHILLIPS MARTINEZ 
Roosevelt High School, Washington, District of Columbia 


HEN one strange dog meets another, there is usually a bristling, a 
display of teeth, growls, and animosity. 

An average human being’s inner reaction to ‘foreigners’ is not so far 
from the canine one. Our underlying suspicion, distrust, ridicule of that 
other’s differing appearance, language, and customs, is less manifest, that 
is all. Believe it or not, these words were heard from the lips of a college 
student of apparently excellent intelligence: “‘I don’t see how anyone could 
like a foreigner.” 

What is the cause of this reaction? It is probably some deep-seated 
primitive instinct. Small boys display it when they greet the newcomer to 
school with veiled animosity and distrust. That feeling, as they grow older, 
they must learn to overcome to a large extent if they are to fit into the 
social pattern of their community. And that distrust, that animosity, that 
feeling of ridicule for those who are different, have different tongues and 
customs, for those “foreign” to one’s own nationality, must be overcome if 
we as nationals of one country are to fit better into the social pattern of 
our continent and of the world. 

We cannot all travel. And many of us who can, carry with us every- 
where our own national gods, worship them blindly in all foreign parts, and 
while in those parts look down as from Olympus upon an alien, necessarily 
inferior, and faintly ridiculous other world. 

It is possible that some small part of this superiority complex is defen- 
sive mechanism. We do not understand, we are somewhat at a loss, and in 
order not to admit our own lack, we resort to belittlement. But whatever 
causes may underlie our attitude, it is certain that it is an unfortunate one, 
and one that for the well-being of our own nation, and of the world, is best 
altered. 

I will venture a statement here that is difficult of concrete proof, but 
which I believe to be correct. I will say that of those who study a foreign 
language, try to speak it, to read its thoughts, to sing its songs, to know its 
people, its history, its talents, its weaknesses and strengths, none, or at the 
most a very small and insensitive percentage, retain that “foreigner”’ 
complex in all its provincialism. 

But can’t this same result be achieved by history classes, or geography 
classes? I say no. Language is the dress of the written and the spoken 
thought. When you read and talk about those “foreign” people in your own 
language, you are thinking the thoughts of your own people, not theirs. 
When you put the other people’s language and thoughts on your tongue 
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and in your mind, it is as if you identified yourself for a time with those 
people, and you can never again be wholly alien to them. It is as if those 
two strange dogs, instead of snapping and snarling at one another, turned 
and bayed in harmonious chorus at the moon. There will be established, 
to a greater or a lesser degree, some bond of sympathy between you. 

Such a result, of course, presupposes a teaching of the foreign language 
with such an aim definitely in view. It involves the use of material and 
methods that will further that end. No great degree of sympathy and conm- 
prehension will ever arise from the mulling over of the dry bones of gram- 
mar alone. And in passing it may be said that such teaching does not imply 
any idealization or false presentation of those foreign people. Let them be 
seen and known as they are, in their national strengths and weaknesses. 

“Tsn’t that silly! Why don’t they say it the way we do?” Every language 
teacher has heard similar complaints ad nauseam. They are just one out- 
ward manifestation of the mental bias here discussed. Education should 
destroy or alleviate ignorance and prejudice. If language teachers try to do 
their job with intelligence, breadth of viewpoint, and wide background, 
who can deny that they make a real contribution to society, in the destruc- 
tion of this particular kind of ignorance and prejudice? 
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Three Coeficients of Correlation That Concern 
Modern Foreign Languages 


EmMA RutH ENSOR TALLENT 
Cookeville, Tennessee 


HE study presented herewith summarizes some of the findings offered 
by the writer in August, 1937, as one feature of a Master’s thesis! in 
Romance Languages at the University of Tennessee. The part of the in- 
vestigation here described was undertaken for the purpose of discovering 
the relationship between grades in modern foreign languages (French, 
German, Spanish) on the one hand, and intelligence quotients, English 
Placement Test scores, and English grades on the other. Material for the 
study was secured from the records of 845 students enrolled in the Uni- 
versity in one or more modern foreign languages from 1930 to 1936.? In- 
stead, however, of studying the total of 845 records, a random sampling of 
184 cases was made; the smaller group, in all probability, offers a cross- 
section of data sufficiently characteristic of the total to justify the belief 
that the findings are reasonably valid for the larger group.® 
Manipulation of the data revealed by the records resulted in the follow- 
ing coefficients of correlation: 


1. For modern foreign language grades and intelligence quotients .2115 
2. For modern foreign language grades and English Placement Test scores  .487 
3. For modern foreign language grades and English grades 558 


The major fact which one notices on first glance is that the three cor- 
relations all run rather low. However, those who are familiar with the 


1“An Analysis of Certain Relationships Between Intelligence Quotients, English Place- 
ment Test Scores, and Scholastic Averages of Students Enrolled in Modern Foreign Languages, 
1930-36, University of Tennessee.” 

2 Total enrollment in modern foreign language over the period studied approximated 
4,000 students. Many records were lacking in one or another item of information considered as 
necessary for the study. After rejecting all such records, there remained 845 cases with com- 
plete and comparable data. 

3 Students of statistics and measurements have long since agreed on the validity of ran- 
dom sampling. As R. W. Sellars puts it (Essentials of Logic, Boston, 1917, p. 232): “A moder- 
ately large number of items taken at random from a very large group are almost sure to have 
characteristics of the larger group.” 

‘ The intelligence test which gave the quotients used in this study was the Terman Group 
Test of Mental Ability (World Book Company, Yonkers-on-the Hudson, New York, 1927), 
Forms A and B. The forms are given interchangeably at the University to all incoming Fresh- 
men. Dr. J. E. Avent, of the Department of Education of the University, who has had much 
experience with the test, asserts that the forms are so nearly equivalent that figures resulting 
from the one correlate very highly with those from the other. 

5 For each of the coefficients there was calculated a probable error. Since the error is small 
in each case, it is omitted here as having no significant bearing on the problem at hand. 
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results of the manipulation of data in the field of education are aware that 
almost invariably the resulting coefficients of correlation fall below .60; as 
Sorenson indicates,® they usually fluctuate between -+.25 and +.50. Such 
low coefficients are of course not strongly indicative of a decided relation- 
ship between the two variables of the correlation; in order for such a 
relationship to be suggested, the coefficient must be .80 or higher. However, 
a coefficient in the .50’s may be said to indicate a probable relationship 
deserving of a certain amount of credence. 

The three correlations, then, are not unexpected. Nor do they indicate a 
strong cause-and-effect relationship in any of the three calculations. The 
coefficient .211 suggests, on the contrary, that a student who does well, or 
poorly, in a modern foreign language is not at all sure to do equally as well, 
or poorly, on the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. Indeed, the quality 
of his accomplishment is almost as likely to be reversed. The coefficient 487 
is low enough to make rather doubtful the prediction of a quality of accom- 
plishment on the English Placement Test similar to that in modern foreign 
language, although the figure is enough higher than .211 to suggest a some- 
what greater probability of such accomplishment. The coefficient .558 is 
the only one of the three which really approaches an indication of a decided 
relationship between the variables involved. It suggests that more often 
than not a student whose grades are of a certain quality in modern foreign 
language is likely to show a similar quality of accomplishment in English. 

Certain other students of the problem have calculated coefficients of 
correlation for modern foreign language grades and intelligence quotients. 
Thus Teague, studying the records of 664 students, found a coefficient of 
.38 for college foreign language and intelligence quotients;’ his figure is not 
enough higher than our .211 to show a much closer relationship. Root,* 
using the Thorndike Intelligence Test, found correlations for intelligence 
scores and French to be from .40 to .45; for intelligence scores and German 
to be .50. When the language was Spanish, the figure varied from .47 to .67. 
Perrin® discovered a considerably higher coefficient for Romance Lan- 
guages, .79. An average coefficient of from .40 to .50 would seem to be a 
reasonable figure to accept, in view of these varied findings. And, as re- 
marked above, a coefficient of this quantity is not indicative of a decided 
relationship. One may only speculate what conditions at the University 
of Tennessee gave Teague a coefficient of only .38 and why the calculations 


6 Herbert Sorenson, Statistics for Students of Psychology and Education (New York, 1936), 
pp. 276-277. 

7 Cf. O. D. Teague, “Predictive Significance of Pre-College Data with Reference to College 
Success.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Tennessee, 1931. 

8 Root’s figures are quoted by Rudolph Pintner, Intelligence Testing, Methods and Results, 
revised edition (New York, 1936), p. 306. 
* Ibid., pp. 305-306. 
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of this study produced a still lower one of .211. Or, on the other hand, what 
conditions made possible Perrin’s high figure of .79.!° 

Lacking figures from previous investigators to show the correlation 
between modern foreign language grades and English Placement Test 
scores," and modern foreign language grades and college English grades, 
it is perhaps not unreasonable to accept as more or less valid the coefficients 
of correlation afforded by this study. Although, as seen, they are not high 
enough to suggest a strong cause-and-effect relationship between the vari- 
ables involved in either case, they are enough higher than the figure .211 
to permit the conclusion that a student who does a certain quality of work 
in foreign language is more likely to do a similar quality of work either in 
the English Placement Test or in class work in English than on the Terman 
Group Test of Mental Ability. Just why this is true must be left to the 
judgment of experts in educational measurements. It might be suggested, 
however, that the English Placement Test and also the contents of most 
English courses contain elements which are closer to those of foreign lan- 
guage than are the contents of a general intelligence test. Again, the factor 
of interest undoubtedly plays a large part in student accomplishment, and 
it seems probable that those students who can be interested in a foreign 


10 Coefficients of correlation between intelligence quotients and subjects other than for- 
eign language have run about the same as for those just quoted. Perrin (loc. cit.), all of whose 
figures run high, found coefficients ranging from a high of .80 for Mathematics to a low of .65 
for Geology. Root (loc. cit.), whose figures are reasonably low, discovered coefficients as fol- 
lows: Biology .50 to .53, Chemistry .43, English .36, History .43 to .48, Mathematics .39 to 
.61, Physics .50. Pintner (op. cit., p. 306) concludes that “It is impossible to say that any one 
subject rather than any other correlates higher with intelligence.” The same author makes the 
statement that “In genera! the relationship between psychological tests and academic success 
is not very high.” 

Tt is understandable that there should be at hand no comparable figures involving 
English Placement Test scores, because the Placement Test used for the calculations herein 
is one devised within the University of Tennessee by the Department of English. There are at 
hand coefficients for the Shepherd English Placement Test (The Shepherd English Test, A 
Placement Test for College Freshmen, Forms A and B, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1929) 
and various academic subjects (See the Shepherd manual for the figures). For modern foreign 
language the correlation is .53, higher than for English (.46), for Social Science (.48), for Na- 
tural Science (.39), or for Mathematics (.39). 

2 It is possible that higher coefficients would be had if correlations had been computed 
between foreign language grades and intelligence scores or mental ages, instead of between 
foreign language grades and intelligence quotients; also, if scores on a standard foreign lan- 
guage test had been used in place of average grades. The intelligence quotient is a relatively 
constant value through the years, while the score, or corresponding mental age, on intelligence 
tests is an increasing value up to sixteen or eighteen years at least. Again, it is barely pos- 
sible that there are other factors, such as maturity, for example, which affect scores on both 
the grades in foreign language and on intelligence tests. By use of partial and multiple correla- 
tions some of those factors and their influence might be eliminated, to determine, possibly, a 
more exact correlation. 
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language can also be interested in English, due again to the common ele- 
ments of both.” It is very intriguing to speculate just why there should be 
so low a correlation between intelligence quotients and academic grades, 
whether these be in foreign language or in other subjects. Does the Terman 
Test really measure intelligence accurately? Do the grades given students 
of modern foreign language really measure their accomplishment? The 
answer to the first question is to a certain extent negative; that to the 
second one must be a still stronger negative. Until tests are devised and 
widely used which will measure foreign language accomplishment objec- 
tively, it is no doubt useless to look forward to much closer correlation 
between foreign language grades and intelligence quotients. Again the 
factor of interest plays a large part. New and better texts and teachers 
which will arouse the interest of the student are perhaps essential; or the 
content of language courses should be presented in a more efficient manner. 
Possibly a differentiation in course content is advisable in order to interest 
those students who either cannot or will not master the material of the 
standard courses. 


13 Pintner (p. 294) reminds us that ‘There are many important elements entering into 
success in college studies besides the one of intelligence.” 











An Orientation Course in Language 


HELEN S. EATON 


Linguistic Research Associate, International Auxiliary Language 
Association, New York City 


(Author’s summary.—The study of a Latin-derived, constructed language as the first foreign 
language gives an approach to language learning which makes more meaningful the study of 
any foreign language as well as developing a nicer appreciation and fuller use of the mother- 
tongue. It provides the pupil with a basic vocabulary available in the subsequent study of 
foreign languages. It is an excellent prognosis course for language aptitude and has terminal 
value for the non-language-minded pupil.') 


N reading the interesting article by W. M. Taylor and J. B. Tharp in the 

November, 1937 issue of the Modern Language Journal, one senses a 
certain underlying agreement among teachers on at least some of the pur- 
poses of a general language course. These purposes coincide in marked 
degree with some of the ideas of the present writer,? who has found them to 
be more easily attained through the initial study of a Latin-derived, con- 
structed language than through a natural foreign tongue. 

It has been extraordinary to find, even among educators who consider 
themselves progressive and open-minded, an amazing amount of prejudice 
against the use of a constructed language for any purpose. One objection 
made, which was of sufficient weight to have the course bauned from a 
school where the results had been scientifically proved to be good, is that 
such an artificial tongue is not a language at all, but a code. It seems of 
complete unimportance to quibble over the term by which a device is 
called, if it produces results. Some foreign language teachers have seemed 
to fear the introduction of such a course. There is no ground for these fears. 
On the contrary, the course is more likely to inspire an interest in language 
and a desire to study another foreign tongue on the part of the young pupil. 
Foreign language teachers could indeed by this means recruit new members 
for their courses and, at the same time, weed out those with no aptitude, 
who are such aj burden on the teacher and such a hindrance to class pro- 
gress, being responsible in large part, through no fault of their own, for the 


1 The primary interest of the author was erroneously interpreted in the November, 1937 
number of the Journal as being the establishment of some dependable universal auxiliary 
language. The primary interest of the author is actually in language and language teaching. 
She has, besides teaching foreign languages, done linguistic research for the International 
Auxiliary Language Association. She does not advocate the adoption of Esperanto as an 
international language but does advocate its use as a medium for an orientation course in 
language study. 

* The November, 1927 number of the Journal had an article explaining the method of 
approach used in the General Language Course based on an artificial language. The October, 
1934 number had an article giving data on the results of this method, which in the meantime 
had been put into book-form: General Language Course, by Helen S. Eaton, Dallas, Texas: 
Banks Upshaw and Company. 
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great mortality in foreign language classes which seems to prevail through- 
out the country. 

The principal aims in the part of the general language course that deals 
with linguistics and philology seem to be: (1) objectivity towards the sub- 
ject of language; (2) enlargement of vocabulary in the vernacular; and 
(3) prognosis for language aptitude through the study of a foreign tongue. 

As regards (1), objectivity, the point has often been made that objec- 
tivity cannot be attained through the sole study of the vernacular. It is only 
after one becomes acquainted with a foreign tongue that one really under- 
stands one’s own.’ But a natural foreign language is difficult to acquire. On 
this point a Latin-derived, constructed language offers a distinct advantage 
due to its relative ease of learning. “‘An average college senior or graduate 
in twenty hours of study will be able to understand printed and spoken 
Esperanto better than he understands French or German or Italian or 
Spanish after one-hundred hours of study. Forty hours of teaching and 
practice will equip a pupil in grade seven or eight to understand and use 
Esperanto as well as two-hundred hours of teaching and practice will equip 
him in French or German.” (E. L. Thorndike, in Language Learning, New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1933.) In a comparatively 
short period of time the pupil acquires a foreign tongue to a great enough 
extent to enable him to have an objective point of view. 

As regards (2), enlargement of vocabulary in the vernacular, the Human 
Engineering Institute, Stevens Institute, Hoboken, New Jersey, says: 
“|. . the largest vocabularies . . . . far from occurring only in one or two 
professions, appear among the most successful men and women in every 
walk of life,” “‘ . . . [the pupil] should learn that vocabulary . . . underlies 
later success.”” From all the experiments in language learning supervised 
and tested by the educational department of the International Auxiliary 
Language Association, for a number of years under the direction of Dr. E. L. 
Thorndike of Teachers College, one of the results has been that, according 
to objective measurement tests, the groups which have studied the General 
Language textbook in question have made greater gains in vocabulary in 
the vernacular than have parallel groups not using this book. 

As for (3), prognosis for language aptitude, while it is generally accepted 
that a second foreign language is more easily acquired than the first, it must 
be borne in mine that this presupposes that the first has been dealt with 
successfully. There is no reason to think that if a pupil fails in the study of 
his first foreign tongue he will be successful if transferred to the study of 
another.‘ It seems obvious that if a pupil fails in a course using a com- 


3 See A. S. Patterson, Modern Language Journal, April, 1937. Also, E. L. Thorndike: 
“The pupils learn facts and principles of language in the course of learning a new language. 
This helps them realize the existence and function of linguistic forms and patterns as English 
alone cannot well do.” 

*See A. S. Patterson, op. cit. 
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paratively easily-learned foreign language he is not naturally endowed to 
benefit by further foreign language study. However, during the process of 
failing, in the course in question he learns certain fundamental facts about 
what language really is and probably becomes better acquainted with his 
own tongue. A failure in this medium, therefore, does not mean a total 
loss, confusion of thought, and resultant discouragement, as it generally 
does in the usual modern foreign language course. 

Besides these three points, all of which are indicated as being better 
taken care of through the medium of a constructed language, such a medium 
has the additional advantages of (4) providing the pupil with a basic vo- 
cabulary in foreign, European languages; (5) giving a comprehension of 
word building and of grammatical concepts; and (6) providing the psy- 
chological benefit of an early sense of possession of a foreign tongue. 

Regarding (4), in the preface to Eaton’s General Language Course, Dr. 
E. L. Thorndike says: “It is a useful first step in learning Latin, French, 
German, Italian, or Spanish, being indeed a structure made largely from 
their elements.” In nearly all the experiments tested, the general language 
group, which had studied French one-half the length of time (either one or 
two terms) spent by the parallel group on this study, had made more 
progress in French vocabulary. (Data are given in the October, 1934 issue 
of the Modern Language Journal in the article mentioned. Further experi- 
mentation since the publication of this article has all shown the same trend.) 

As for (5), comprehension of word-building and of grammatical con- 
cepts, Dr. Thorndike says in his preface: ‘““‘The new language is extremely 
simple and logical, so that facts of grammar and word formation are clear 
and emphatic. Young pupils can also learn its total structure and see its 
parts in relation to the whole.’’ Word building is an important feature of 
the constructed languages; this makes the pupil aware of the similar process 
in natural languages. In the testing done one often has the experience of 
hearing a pupil, who has not studied this sort of general language course, 
on seeing a word he has not met before, say: ‘‘But I never had that word,”’ 
and he feels hopeless before it. The pupil from the general language group 
will know how to take the word apart and, when he recognizes the root, will 
be able to arrive at the meaning of the heretofore unseen word. Certain 
grammatical concepts, such as accusative of direct object, agreement of 
adjective and noun, are expressed in the constructed language by termina- 
tions; but it is always the same termination and always used in the same 
manner. The constant repetition with never an exception fixes the idea in 
the mind of the pupil more definitely than happens for a long time in the 
study of a natural language. 

In regard to (6), early sense of possession of a foreign language, most, if 
not all, language teachers and psychologists agree that a second foreign 
language is more easily acquired than the first. Especially for English- 
speaking pupils there seems to be a sort of inhibition about trying to express 
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themselves in a foreign tongue. If the first foreign language studied is meas- 
urably easier than any other, it would follow that such an inhibition would 
be removed with less difficulty before the study of the second one. One 
teacher who used the course in question said that although a few pupils had 
failed it and would surely have failed the first term of a natural foreign 
language, she was not sure that, having had this initial course, they could 
not then manage the first term of French or Spanish. 

The General Language Course in question gives in an introduction a 
survey of language as a tool of communication, of the principal Indo- 
European languages having a direct relationship with English, and of the 
development of English. This portion can, of course, be used merely as a 
basis for further expansion on the part of the teacher. The text is the story 
of a boy’s trip round the world, during which he meets children of many 
countries. This can be made the basis of study of the various cultures and 
extended as far as time permits. Because of these features it seems to the 
author to be a general language course. Without the expansion of these 
features on the part of the teacher, the book as it stands might perhaps be 
better considered as an orientation course in language. 

















Spoken French 


Epwin B. Davis 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


(Author’s summary.—Lack of information concerning Parisian phonemes, and causes. Enu- 
meration and discussion of most common variations of these phonemes from those approved by 
grammarians.) 


N a brief article in the Modern Language Journal for November, 1935, I 

gave vociferous, possibly unnecessary, warning to such of my American 
colleagues as have had little or no experience abroad, concerning the dif- 
ficulty of securing from Parisian schools and teachers of pronunciation ac- 
curate, complete, or unbiased information about the phonemes commonly 
used by Parisians, and concerning the lack of uniformity in regard to the 
character of the phonetic elements involved in le bon usage. 

A cheery and kind word from the Far West inclines me, editore volente, 
to continue my article. This word comes from a department-head of a state 
university. After mentioning several interesting matters, he writes: ‘‘I hope 
that some day you will write another article as a sequel to the November, 
1935 one and bring up these points and a few others. . . . Keep up the work 
you have started.”’ Thank you. It may be worth while, although I may fail 
to see eye to eye or hear ear to ear with some other teachers and students of 
French. Since then the head of the French department in a New England 
college has also written a cordial word of approval. 

As to the exclusive standards of French orthoepy it would be strange 
indeed if along the main stem the various “authorities” did not follow the 
same track, but the branch roads of phonetic details and individual words 
split up into a confusing multiplicity of tracks. On these by diligent search 
and judicious selection one may confirm whatever one wishes, since there 
is choice aplenty. 

While to some the anarchy of this may not seem flagrant, for foreigners, 
struggling to acquire French, who for the most part do indeed love and ad- 
mire France and French, it is bewildering when their studies bring them 
smack against these divergences. When I see in summer hundreds of be- 
fuddled foreigners hospitably schooled in Paris in French pronunciation 
and phonetics, but in such manner as to confuse all save those already more 
familiar with phonetic variability and French individualism, I ask thyself, 
and less discreetly the world, if some intelligent analysis and explanation 
might not be injected into the fog of confusion and discouragement that is 
evident to the observing. In saying this I intend to cast no slur. While the 
individualism of the French is their fort and their faible, it is at the same 
time an integral part of their critical and independent spirit, in which I 
should be happy to think I too shared. 

When it comes to modern speech, a clash is inevitable between the van- 
and the rear-guards. It is true the conservatives serve as brakes. Without 
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them the machine would be a menace to society; without a motor, however, 
lingering in some flowery dell or on some proud hilltop, it would at last 
be abandoned by life, like the languages we now call ‘‘dead”’—dead, how- 
ever, only in the sense that a statue or painting is inanimate; and this does 
not exclude the power to inspire succeeding generations for centuries. 

Thus it has proven possible to maintain several forms of the same lan- 
guage side by side, as was true of Classic and Folk Latin and is commonly 
true to a more limited extent of our modern languages. In the case of Latin, 
however, the folk-form alone had reproductive power. It is possible also 
to maintain for a specific purpose a dormant form beside a germinant form, 
such as Church Latin and Italian; but the former is celibate. In France 
particularly, the scholar, highly independent though he be, is exceedingly 
conservative when it comes to language, and so we find here, as indeed in 
English, stable literary forms and fluctuating colloquial forms. 

To exemplify the intuitive conservatism of the French, does not that 
friend of humanity and recent visitor of ours, the grumpy, tende1-hearted 
Georges Duhamel, whose bark is worse than his bite in his Scénes de la vie 
future—does he not say in his Civilisation, referring to the hypercritical 
staff of a French field-hospital on the appearance of the object of their 
criticism, the Inspector General: “La race la moins disciplinée du monde 
s’immobilisa dans l’attitude réglementaire”’? This spirit of conformity has 
conserved for us many beautiful things. 

On the other hand the not infrequent reluctance of the French orthoe- 
pist to admit any other standard than his own or that of his coterie or caste, 
is after all more or less a human trait. Some of the more intelligent French 
seem bound by a historical or caste bias even superior to that of their col- 
leagues of other nationalities, a bias that may prevent a true appreciation 
of the more common linguistic patterns or even of their own practice. 

When I first came into touch with teachers of French back in the early 
80’s, they were still insisting on the open e in monosyllables such as mes, 
ses, les, and the like; indeed, a decade passed before they even admitted, 
much less welcomed, the closed or moyen e. Meanwhile, the change had 
long before been made in colloquial French. 

In 1877 Ernest Legouvé, of the French Academy, had in his Art de la 
lecture—a book that one can still read with interest and even with profit— 
related of the ‘“‘célébre tragédien Lafon” that on being asked for advice and 
criticism by an amateur reader, he had the latter read for him a passage 
containing: tes richesses, mes justes largesses, tu peux les demander, tes pas, 
in each of which the monosyllables in -es were uttered by the presumptuous 
amateur with the closed e. On being criticized: ““Mais, monsieur! je parle 
comme on parle dans le monde.—Le monde est le monde, monsieur, . . . 
mais l’art est l’art.”” Nyrop in his Manuel phonétique quotes this same inci- 
dent in greater detail. Besides I have read somewhere a similar tale con- 
cerning Sarah Bernhardt and a neophyte, with the former correcting the 
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latter, but herself using the reprehended close e, “‘parce que je suis Sarah 
Bernhardt.” 

I am compelled even in my own case to confess that when I read in 
reference to American pronunciation the term general American applied to 
the more or less heterogeneous speech heard outside of certain limited areas 
in this country, I am filled with rebellion and disgust at the values given its 
phonemes by experienced and expert phoneticians; I feel confident it can- 
not be the phonetic pattern of the majority of my fellow-countrymen, 
since J do not use it and am highly resolved never to recognize as valid 
this to me ugly, impossible thing. One may, however, though reluctantly, 
recover his equanimity and augment his receptivity. Admitted that, even 
so, it is hardly for him to blame others for similar, but it is to be hoped less 
violent, reactions. How much does one really know about his own unaf- 
fected speech? I am so credulous myself as to think with pride that I still 
retain some New England timbres of fifty years ago; occasionally a suspicion 
intrudes that this occurs only when my mind is intent upon the matter. 
It’s like snoring; one rarely catches oneself. 

And I am not alone in this. A not-so-late French friend of mine, teacher 
of French phonetics in a metropolitan university, who was, I must assume, 
able to guide and instruct his students in their phonetic studies, had him- 
self in French an accent bristling with the excruciating nasality of the Midi. 
Of this he seemed quite unaware in his conversation. 

Another instance: a colleague of mine who some years ago was taking 
private lessons in French with a well-known Parisian professor, a certain 
M. Z., asked his advice concerning liaison before e¢ in such expressions as 
cing heures et demie and was assured that liaison was obligatory in such 
cases. ‘‘However,’’ my friend dryly remarked, ‘‘in making our next appoint- 
ment he asked me to come “‘a sék ce:r e dmi.” 

It is common indeed for people to deny consciously to others the privi- 
lege they retain for themselves. We Americans, and possibly the French, 
make laws—prohibition and what not—for the other fellow, not for our- 
selves. It is common too for people to be unconscious of their own incon- 
sistencies and complacencies. 

That post-war conditions have fostered if not created many intolerances 
seems possible, and the linguistic ones are nearly as profound and per- 
sistent as the religious and political. If these be less so in our American 
traffic-centers than in some others, various influences are responsible: our 
liberal form of government, the medley of races, the wide circulation of our 
people, the more intense material interests and the lack of acknowledged 
academic standards—all these may account for it in part. 

If, as Dauzat asserts in his Histoire de la langue francaise, French repre- 
sents essentially “le langage de la société cultivée de Paris,” one does not 
need to be a Solomon to apprehend that other classes of society are now 
exerting a greater influence on the spoken language than heretofore, and 
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that this is likely to be so in a social system that is becoming less and less 
Bourbon and more and more Jean-Jauresque, however much the former 
element may protest, as happened in my experience a few years ago. 

On the boat-train from Le Havre to Paris, since she and I, in modest 
second-class quarters on the “Tle de France,” had constantly heard the 
final consonants pronounced by French passengers in cing, six, sept, huit, 
neuf, irrespective of the character of the initial letter in the following word 
(thus in cing livres, sept pommes), I asked a compartment-companion—a 
very charming French lady and teacher of French in America—if such 
pronunciations were permissible. To say that I shocked her with this ques- 
tion is putting it mildly, but I surmise the shock was merely epidermal. 

On the other hand, even before the War, the ‘‘unanimistes” and their 
spiritual colleagues looked out on the humbler masses of mankind more 
tolerantly. That greatest “unanimiste”’ of them all, Jules Romains, says in 
his preface to Le 6 octobre: “‘J’ai le respect de l’élite véritable . . . ce n’est pas 
elle qui me reprochera d’essayer cette camaraderie . . . qui n’exige pas des 
gens, pour les admettre de plain pied, qu’ils soient rompus 4 certaines 
petites malices, ou petites maniéres.”’ 

Nowadays not only the upper bourgeoisie, but even the petty, has its 
influence. I confess to an interest in both. Indeed, my pleasantest recollec- 
tions of Paris include the little native shopkeepers and hételiers. Just now 
reading Adrienne Mesurat I was delayed by the miserable Mme Legras, as 
she called herself reiteratedly bourgeoise, bourgeoise, bourgeoise; I thought 
with admiration, and gratitude too, of those sturdy, thrifty, sane, yet 
withal courteous and kindly people of Paris, and would have gladly ex- 
claimed after her, mutato genere, “‘Moi aussi.”” Moreover, I think this class 
cannot be omitted in the study of Parisian French. 

Center of culture though Paris is, of France and of the world, the un- 
habituated foreigner cannot expect to understand the vernacular of the 
peuple, le petit peuple, any more than that of the popolino of Florence. But 
then I cannot understand that of the mountaineers of our own Southern 
States or indeed some of the jargon that passes for English on the East 
Side, New York, and even in my own New England I have been bewildered 
by the rich dialect in the rural districts of the northern tier of states. How- 
ever, the French phenomena I have in mind are not confined to the peuple. 
They affect profoundly the main body of Parisians, they permeate the entire 
hull from stem to stern of the bark that “fluctuat nec mergitur.”’ 

One may get an idea, I think, of the slight extent to which this is recog- 
nized in the standard texts from an examination of the following limited 
but nevertheless representative stock that I have in my personal library. 
Here they are, arranged alphabetically, with the respective dates of edi- 
tions. A dictionary, that of Michaelis-Passy, has been included, although 
published in Germany, because of the collaboration of Paul Passy, one of 
the most experienced of French phonetists, and because of the brief but 
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pertinent remarks at the end concerning variable phonemes. All the others 
were published in France, and all in Paris except the Rosset, which ap- 
peared at Grenoble. The list follows: 


Genévrier, Précis de phonétique comparée francaise et anglaise, 1927. 
Grammont, La prononciation frangaise, 1930. 

Martinon, Comment on prononce le francais, 1913. 

Michaelis-Passy, Dictionnaire phonétique, 1897. 

Mile Pernot, Exercices de prononciation francaise, 1932. 

Rosset, Articulation et diction, 1925. 

Rousselot, Prononciation francaise, 1902. 

Van Daele, Phonétique du frangais moderne, 1927. 


PMP rr HPP 


One might surely expect that all eight of these would make some men- 
tion of such variations from the orthodox forms as were firmly established 
in Paris. Let us see to what extent this is true. 

1. Two of them refer to the use of [e] for [e]: Martinon, in case of ai 
and ei only (not for -et and -és, except in the provinces), but Michaelis- 
Passy wherever the sound [e] is final. The latter is dated 1897, forty years 
ago, so the usage in question must have been familiar to all the writers 
mentioned. It has merely lengthened its radii until now it spans all Paris. 

2. And that gentle modulating of [9], to [ce], which I caught for the 
first time in the word Bottin on the lips of a rosy-cheeked girl many, many 
years ago in the tiny Hétel du Bon La Fontaine. Only Van Daele mentions 
this, and that was ten years ago, much later than the date I heard it. 

3. The replacement of [a] by a front or medium a is better recognized. 
Genévrier calls the deep vowel vulgaire and would replace it by the a moyen, 
contrary to the teachings of several Paris phoneticians, however. Van Daele 
would use an a moyen in pas and similar words, but retain the deep vowel 
with the circumflex accent (in @me, etc.). Mlle Pernot discards all inhibitions 
and uses the one symbol [a] in every case. 

4, The unrounding of [é] into [&] is most mentioned of all, beginning 
with Michaelis-Passy in 1897, but mentioned also by Genévrier, Martinon, 
and Rousselot, four out of the eight. But the first calls it vulgaire and the 
second limits it to Je peuple. Much as I personally deplore it, since it seems 
to me a distinct esthetic loss, the [@] seems doomed. 

5. Finally, the transformation of [r] to [R] then to [4%] and at last toa 
semi-vowel, with prediction of its definitive eclipse as a consonant, occurs 
only in Genévrier, but my memory of this last modification of the r goes 
back to a much earlier period. 

We have, then, with eight books and five phonetic forms, the possibility 
of forty separate references. In fact we find only eleven, and Genévrier 
alone mentions as many as three of the five, two of these with a distinct 
frown. 

There is still another book that I must cite, in which we find a quite un- 
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critical mention of three of the preceding forms as Parisian, viz., the [el], 
the [ce] and the [é]; naturally, however, this book is written by a foreigner. 
It is Nyrop’s Manuel phonétique du francais parlé, 1934. 

Concerning the frequent failure of French teachers to take cognizance 
of these changes, there is an excellent criticism in the February, 1936 num- 
ber of the French Review by the phonetic editor, Mme Jeanne Vidon- 
Varney, of Barnard College. She says, referring to these teachers: “Ils 
oublient souvent l’indispensable,...c’est que n’étant pas une langue 
morte, Dieu merci, le francais est comme toutes les langues vivantes, en 
évolution constante et qu’il faut laisser de la marge pour les changements 
inévitables.” Even kings must succumb; as Louis XVIII, when he returned 
to Paris and the throne, was constrained to change his “‘s € mwe la rwe”’ to 
“s ¢ mwa lo rwa.” 

Of course all these phonetists, experts indeed, are not unaware of what 
is taking place. Some indeed speak quite tolerantly, if not informatively, of 
modern practices, but Nyrop naturally most so. Of le bon usage to which 
others make appeal, he says: ‘“‘Le bon usage ressemble parfois singuliére- 
ment a la fée Morgane qui s’évanouit en fumée quand on s’en approche de 
trop prés. ... En matiére d’orthoépie il est bon de combattre la manie si 
répandue d’établir des dogmes.” So far may the latter diverge from actual 
practice that articles entitled “‘Le francais tel qu’on le parle’”’ might usually 
better be called ‘‘Le frangais tel qu’on est censé le parler,” or “‘tel qu’on ne 
le parle guére.” 

Phonetics, the science, helps out here more than orthoepy, the art. While 
the former seeks simply the facts, the latter aims to express some concep- 
tion, ideal, creation, or tradition of the intellect, the imagination, or the heart, 
to bring to blossom the bud of the rose—or the nightshade. The gap is 
that between a Pasteur and a Watteau, the true and the beautiful, two of 
the summa bona of our human philosophy. We need both. 

The school dogmas of pronunciation can profitably be supplemented 
by knowledge and recognition of the phonemes that fall fresh and un- 
affected from the lips of not untutored or uncultured natives. Difficult it 
may be to determine just how far to descend in the social scale, but any 
partition which would segregate a small class of élite lacks horizon. 

For the determination of a truly Parisian norm one could not do better, 
I suppose, than consult Professor Pernot’s article in the Revue de phonétique. 
As this is not at my disposal let me quote from an article by André Classe in 
the Maitre phonétique for April-June, 1934. The transliteration from the 
phonetic script is mine. 

“Le francais parlé aujourd’hui 4 Paris par la jeune génération est assez 
différent de celui que décrivent les manuels de phonétique pour qu’il ne 
soit pas inutile qu’on en indique les tendances, d’autant plus que le parisien 
gagne chaque jour du terrain et semble devoir finir par se substituer, plus 
au moins modifié, aux autres formes de francais.” 
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1. ‘[e] a 4 peu prés disparu 4 la finale, et c’est la forme [e] qui correspond 
généralement aux orthographes ai et ais des terminaisons verbales. .. . 

2. “‘[o] et [2] sont relativement peu ouverts et trés avancés, en pronon- 
ciation courante. Les timbres se rapprochent de celui de [ce]... . 

3. “Bien qu’il existe encore des personnes qui possédent les deux formes 
fa], {a],...la majorité de jeunes gens n’emploient plus qu’une seule 
variété [a], qui est un a antérieur ouvert.... 

4. “(@] est en voie de disparaitre. Beaucoup ne le posséde pas... .” 
Here he indicates that [€] is replacing it. 

5. “({r]...A la finale ce n’est déja plus qu’une sorte de voyelle ac- 
compagnée d’un léger bruit fricatif.” 

The numbers are inserted for convenience of reference. 

To resume: final [e]>[e]; [9]>approximately [ce]; [a]>[a]; [@]>[é]; 
final [rk] >a sort of [J], ie., an unrounded [u] or [w]. 

Examples: 

1. Mais, me; muet, mye; est, e (repeatedly); trés complet, tre k5ple; 
parait, pare; francais, irase (final); prés, pre, etc. These are all taken from 
the article of M. Classe, which is printed in phonetic type; there are many 
more like them. Cases of possible influence of the following vowel have been 
excluded. 

2. Joli, 3celi; soleil, scele:j; violet, vjcele; comique, koemik; domestique, 
deemestik; tonique, teenik; cochon, kcef3; local, lekal. The [ce] is approxi- 
mate. Although the words have been selected at random, the phonetic 
forms conform to the article in question. 

3. Pas, pa (repeatedly); génération, zenerasj5; gagne, gan; cas, ka; vote, 
vwa; bas, ba; classe, klas. These too are taken from the article in question. 
The symbol [a] occurs only once, in a pas, possibly by mistake. 

4. Un, €; brun, bré; chacun, faké; parfum, parfé; défunt, def; humble, 
é:bl. Hypothetical forms, but in accord with the article in question. 

5. Dur, dy:w; char, fa:m; pére, pe:w; fleur, floe:u; tour, tu:w. 

The [] is approximate. For selection of words see 2. This quasi-diph- 
thong corresponds to the [j] diphthongs, as in bail (baj), veille (ve:j). 

This seems to be the best we can do with the symbols available in the 
phonetic alphabet of the Association Phonétique. 

These pronunciations are doubtless familiar to many of my readers, 
but although M. Classe has written some excellent articles on phonetic 
subjects, I do not know by what authority he speaks, as he claims to do, 
for la jeune génération de Paris. For confirmation I have to fall back on my 
own limited sojourns of several years in Paris at widely scattered intervals. 

These data have been selected from a number of others contained in the 
same article because they are familiar to me, they are striking divergences 
from the orthodox forms, they synthesize the rare scattering references to 
Parisianisms by the authors previously quoted, and finally because of the 
hope that they may help to orient some of my colleagues. 
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In courses in pronunciation administered by native teachers to foreign- 
ers, greater attention should be given to attuning the ear to the more 
common and familiar speech-habits, for the ear is the great obstacle to 
rapid advance in familiarity with a language. It applies by no means ex- 
clusively to French. My own and others’ experience justifies this. During 
my first year spent in various parts of north and central Italy, most of the 
first few months was absorbed in an endeavor to organize the varieties of 
speech-sounds into some intelligible system. Not until then was I able to 
grade these, with the ultimate help of friends and teachers, and to catch 
the spoken word quickly enough to make timely and adequate responses. 

Here, I believe, is where the chief need lies, and much more could be 
done to meet it. 

Treatises on pronunciation, too, have or should have two distinct aims, 
one to guide the student’s tongue, the other his ear. While the former may 
be held within academic bounds, the latter should with chaperon or courier 
explore beyond. These two aims are complementary and cannot stand alone 
except for the deaf or the dumb. He who does not hear discriminatingly is 
at least as badly off as he who does not speak clearly. 

The orthoepists do, however, play an invaluable part in conservation 
of a langage maternel for a select class, of a beau idéal for the foreign stu- 
dent, of literary and artistic speech-standards for the scholar,-society, the 
stage—a ribbon or a gardenia to grace a lapel, laurel to garland a brow. 
Such distinctions seem to exist in all languages possessing a culture. 


POSTSCRIPTUM 


Since the above was set up in galley proof I have made another visit to 
Paris, attended courses and lectures and talked not only with the “po- 
pulo’”’—as Professor Fouché, with a smile, calls them—but also with some 
of the same sort of people as I most intimately associate with in America, 
that is, people, like myself, not entirely lacking in culture, belonging to the 
less uninformed class of what in Europe would be called the bourgeoisie, a 
name that implies or quite conceals multitudinous qualities, and I am com- 
pelled to confirm the opinions previously expressed. 

The articles in Le francais moderne by Professor Fouché, directeur of the 
Institut de Phonétique, which I had the opportunity to read this summer, 
throw light on some of the points mentioned in the preceding article. He 
states in one of these that the change of [9] to [ce] “semble étre conditionné 
par la séquence d’une voyelle aigué” and gives 3celi as an example. He 
tells me that by “‘voyelle aigué” he intended to exclude [a], [9], {o], [u], and 
I add as a matter of course the nasal [5]. 

He would then exclude such words as: cochon, foldtre, volaille, poteau, 
but would include all the other examples of this change offered in the pre- 
ceding article except cochon—a word that one gladly omits and fortunately 
not too frequently hears—but the [ce] is, I think, not unknown in this word. 
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He states also that [&] becomes [é] “seulement 4 la prétonique,”’ e.g., 
in lundi. I have, however, heard the [é] in several of the words previously 
mentioned, not only in unstressed but in stressed position, e.g., parfé for 
parfé. 

Incidentally, may 1 recommend to all teachers and even to students of 
modern French the periodical Le francais moderne, and that the back num- 
bers, which date from 1933, be secured if possible? The directeur scientifique 
is Albert Dauzat, author of the Grammaire historique. The order should be 
sent to: M. J.-L.-L. d’Artrey, 17 rue de la Rochefoucauld, Paris, and the 
annual subscription price outside of France is 66 francs. This magazine 
covers for modern French a broad field of language, linguistics, and litera- 
ture in a highly interesting and instructive manner in articles written by 
the most competent French scholars. 

To recapitulate: varieties of timbre, stress, and pitch that native 
speakers have heard as equivalents may fail to register with them as varia- 
tions but be clearly, impressively so to the trained or merely sensitive ear 
of one less accustomed to them. Or, when the native speakers are trained 
phonetically, one type may be honorably chosen by one and another type 
by another, to the exclusion of all other types. 

However, a foreigner whose ear has been trained phonetically cannot 
fail to be impressed, I think, by the variations in French in the phonemes 
used in individual words and by the variability in character of the phonemes 
themselves between the different social groups and even the individuals in 
the same group and indeed sometimes in one and the same individual in the 
course of an hour or an afternoon; and I now have in mind even professors 
of pronunciation and phonetics. Even the social class which is selected as 
representing in its speech-habits the ideal standard is not the same for all. 
The school of the Alliance Francaise has maintained the bourgeois tradi- 
tion of its most famous professor, the still revered Abbé Rousselot, while 
the Institut de Phonétique selects the speech of the aristocracy as its model. 

To put it quite simply and directly in other words, the French language, 
as spoken by living people, is in my judgment much more like other lan- 
guages in its fluctuations and flexibility than is universally recognized, not 
only in America but even in France. 

The teaching of specific stylized forms may be sound pedagogy, but it 
is also pertinent that the foreign student should be conversant with certain 
facts concerning these forms and the value that is to be attached to them, 
since this might vary greatly according to his needs or desires. 





“Canadian French’ 


GusTAVE M. CHARLAND 
Three Rivers High School, Three Rivers, Quebec, Canada 


ANY erroneous and unjust statements have been made about the 

French language spoken in Canada. The expression “‘Canadian 
French” has been used so often by English-speaking Canadians and by 
Americans that I should like to say a few words in refutation. 

Is there really any such thing as ‘‘Canadian French’? No, is my answer. 
Those who use that term reveal ipso facto ignorance or prejudice regarding 
the French language and French-speaking people. The expression “‘Cana- 
dian French” is regarded as rather offensive and may be an insult to the 
French people of Quebec. When I was living in Toronto, Ontario, I was 
several times asked by English-speaking Canadians, ‘‘Do you speak Cana- 
dian French or Parisian French’? My answer was this, ‘Do you speak 
Canadian English or London English’’? “I speak English,” was the reply, 
to which I answered, “I speak French.’’ Most of them understood what I 
meant, without any further explanations. 

Those who use the term “Canadian French” apparently think that the 
French spoken in the province of Quebec is a slang, or a dialect or “patois.” 
It is not. The French we speak in Canada is as pure as the French spoken 
in Paris. 

Here are a few quotations (all but one from Frenchmen) about the 
French language in Canada. 

1. ‘““Nowhere else do they speak our language more purely. Here one 
does not even notice any accent.” (P. de Charlevoix, 1744.) 

2. Another Frenchman, Jean-Jacques Ampére, historian, born in Lyon, 
wrote that “in general the Canadian habitant is religious, honest; and his 
manners are not rude or common. He does not speak a dialect.” (Promenade 
en Amérique, 1855, book 1, page 109.) 

3. “I noticed the Canadian peasants speak French very well.’”’ (Mont- 
calm, 1756.) 

4. “One notices that the Canadians speak the purest French, without 
the least accent.” (Thomas Jeffreys, 1761.) 

5. Xavier Marmier, a member of the French Academy, born in Pontar- 
lier, France, wrote in 1866, ‘On the banks of the St. Lawrence, our language 


has no more degenerated than our character. ... The people themselves 
speak French correctly enough and do not have any patois at all.” 
6. “French Canadians do not have a dialect . . . but a French speech.” 


(Baron Etienne Hulot, Paris, France.) 

7. Speaking of the French Canadian Zouaves who went to Rome in 
1870, the famous French general de Charette said, ““Yes, I remember them. 
I hesitated somewhat to command them; for they spoke such French that 
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I mentally reviewed my commands twice before giving them, for fear of 
appearing not to know my language.” 

8. Here is further testimony from France, from Gailly de Taurines: 
“Time and distance have brought about a few little differences of pro- 
nunciation or expression between the French of France and Canada. In 
general, one may say the popular speech of Canadians is infinitely better 
and more correct than the popular speech of France.” (La Nation Cana- 
dienne, 1894, page 245.) 

9. “Save for several provincialisms, a few old but charming expres- 
sions, the French of the Canadians has a closer resemblance to the best 
French of France than the Yankee language has to English,” says P. J. O. 
Chauveau. 

10. ‘‘Canadians of today have preserved the language their fathers be- 
queathed them with a really surprising purity,’’ according to George De- 
manche. 

11. ‘‘The French language as I heard it spoken in Canada presents all 
the different aspects of the French language that one hears today even in 
our western provinces [of France], from the rough speech of the illiterate 
peasant to the refined speech of the university professor.”’ (Ernest Martin, 
Le Francais des Canadiens est-il un patois?, 1934, page 36.) | 

To speak English well, is it necessary to speak exactly as Londoners 
do, with the same intonation and timbre? That such differences in pronun- 
ciation and expressions as have been cited are not peculiar to France and 
Canada alone is evidenced by the provincialisms and dialects current in 
England and the United States. However difficult of comprehension may 
be the speech of Bostonians or New Yorkers, they are still considered by 
their western cousins as speaking English. Their elimination of “‘r’” as a 
terminal consonant in some instances and its addition in others, the soften- 
ing of the “‘r,” and the longer value assigned to vowels, does not label their 
speech as a separate language, distinct from that of those living beyond 
the Mississippi who clip their vowel sounds and chew their “r’s.’’ The 
sturdy highlanders of the Great Smoky Mountains region of the Southern 
States, those hardy descendants of Scotch and Huguenot pioneers, preserve 
in their speech many old expressions and have handed down ballads dating 
from the time of Shakespeare. For satisfactory conversation a Northerner 
sometimes needs an interpreter. Therefore, I repeat, the problem of pro- 
vincialism is as marked in English, and even more so, than in French. Still, 
this does not constitute a barrier to the annual exchange of teachers be- 
tween England the United States, and the colonies. 

Contrast the ease with which professors, bankers, or farmers from the 
Province of Quebec and France understand each other, with the speech- 
puzzle precipitated when a group of English-speaking people assemble. 
Imagine a group including a London lawyer, a Boston banker, a sportsman 
from Sydney, a lady from Atlanta, and a man from Milwaukee, entertained 
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on a ranch west of the Rockies. Their speech idiosyncrasies would be quite 
marked. 

Geographical limitations have influenced language development ma- 
terially. This is true of English as well as French. In general, Parisians speak 
faster than we do in Quebec, and are a little more enthusiastic too, and 
excited sometimes, but this has nothing to do with the language itself. 
Among my friends are several Frenchmen, born in France. When they first 
knew me, some asked me, ‘‘When did you leave France to come to Can- 
ada?’”’ They were sure I was born in France. (My ancestors were.) I told 
them I was born in the Province of Quebec, near Quebec City. It is very 
easy to speak exactly like a Parisian, with the same timbre of voice. 

Many people do not differentiate between French and the French ac- 
cent. As Professor Ernest Martin wrote, in 1934, ‘““By accent we mean a par- 
ticular modulation of the entire sentence. Accent is the pronunciation and 
inflection at the same time. And that is why the accent and the language 
are two essentially different things. In France they do not attach the same 
importance to accent that they do in England. The Frenchman is in every- 
thing more individualistic; respect for personality, the quest of originality, 
are the basis of our temperament and our culture. For accent more than 
language depends on the physical person, that is to say, the race, its tem- 
perament, its food, its drink, its manner of living; on the climate, the lati- 
tude and even the altitude, that is to say the sunshine, cold, winds, and 
fog. Accent is the first apparent exterior manifestation of an individual, a 
people, or a race. ... All French people place the language before accent. 
On the contrary, English-speaking people, and particularly the English, 
put accent before language.” (Op. cit., pages 18-19.) 

Everyone uses his native tongue according to the knowledge, the train- 
ing, and the education he has. For instance, could you expect an English 
farmer to speak English as well as an English judge or lawyer? Obviously 
not. You will never hear a French person saying, “This man or this farmer 
speaks Canadian English.”’ Even an English salesman, or business-man, 
does not speak as good English as an English professional man. The same 
is true of French. Why be more severe for the French, in judging them and 
the language they speak? Let us be fair and logical. 

If you compare the language spoken by a French farmer of Quebec 
with the language spoken by a French farmer of France, around Paris, 
you will find it is the same language, except perhaps in the use of a very 
few expressions peculiar to each country. More than that, the French 
habitants of Quebec speak a better and purer French than many French 
farmers of the old provinces of France, who speak dialects. Le Limousin 
has its own dialect; so do la Normandie, la Bretagne, la Picardie, la Cham- 
pagne, la Saintonge, le Languedoc, la Provence, la Lorraine, le Béarn, 
la Beauce, and several other old provinces of France. Chapsal, a famous 
Parisian author and professor (1788-1838), said that “In France there are 
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not less than ninety dialects.”’ A Parisian who goes to Bretagne, to Picardie, 
or to Champagne, cannot understand the peasants, because he does not 
know their dialect. 

It is not so in Canada, where there is no dialect, nor “patois,” spoken 
at all. The language spoken by the French-Canadian habitant is genuine 
French. The language spoken by the industrial and commercial classes of 
Quebec is the same as that of the industrial and commercial classes of 
France. The educated people of Quebec Province speak as good and pure 
French as the educated people of France. 

Each year at Laval University, in Quebec City, we have had a series 
of special lectures given by professors from Paris. They and we speak the 
same French. Most of our books are from France. The most famous uni- 
versity in France, the Sorbonne, every year invites from two to four French- 
Canadian professors to go to Paris and give lectures, for months, on such 
subjects as Canadian History, Canadian Economics, Canadian Literature, 
and the like. If we French Canadians did not speak the same pure language 
as they do in France, do you think the Sorbonne would spend several 
thousand dollars a year to have French-Canadian professors give lectures 
there? 

I have already mentioned Ernest Martin, former director of the Insti- 
tute of French Language and Literature at Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
Novia Scotia, and now Associate Professor of English at the Poitiers 
Academy, Poitiers, France. He wrote in 1934: “I have just spent nearly a 
year in Canada. I went about Nova Scotia, our old Acadia, New Bruns- 
wick, and the Province of Quebec; I went on in Ontario above Ottawa; I 
lived intimately with many Canadians; I frequented the intellectual élite 
of the country; I was seated at the tables of ministers and of modest em- 
ployees; I asked questions of taxi-drivers, waiters, country boys, fisherman, 
street-boys, who were playing in the snow in the lower districts of Mon- 
treal or on the Esplanade in Quebec City; I slept in the village inns; I 
kept my ears open constantly on trains, in hotels, on the street; I often 
spoke before Canadian audiences; . . . and I did not find a patois anywhere. 
On the other hand, I met many cultivated [French] Canadians whom it 
would be difficult for me to overpraise on the quality of their French.” 
(Op. cit., pages 34-35.) 

The “Canadian French” or the “French-Canadian patois” does not 
exist at all, except in the imagination of a few English-speaking people of 
Canada and the United States. It is a myth, believed only by those who are 
prejudiced or who lack information about the French Canadians of Quebec 
and the French language. I often notice that those who criticize most 
harshly the speech of the French Canadians are those who cannot speak 
French, or who have a poor knowledge of French and the Province of 
Quebec. The French people, when they come from France to the Province 
of Quebec, all understand our language without any difficulty. Why? For 
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the simple reason that our language is exactly the same as theirs. The 
French spoken along the banks of the St. Lawrence is the same as the 
French spoken along the banks of the Seine. 
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On Beginning French in College 


Epna C, FREDRICK 
University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 


OR two consecutive years I had the unusual opportunity of conducting 

simultaneously in a private preparatory school and junior college 
two elementary courses in French, one designed for junior and senior 
preparatory students, the other for college freshmen. Here, as in most 
colleges and universities, the one-year elementary college course was pre- 
sumably the equivalent of the two-year preparatory course. Can the college 
undergraduate hope to develop in one year the same linguistic skills as the 
two-year preparatory student? The desire to find an answer to this question 
prompted me to observe and compare very carefully the relative attain- 
ments of the two groups which I was teaching. 

The psychological approach to the problems of instruction was of neces- 
sity different in each class. The material chosen to be studied, however, was 
made as similar as possible. This was particularly true during the second 
semester of the academic year. The preparatory students had begun and 
partially completed in the preceding year the study of a grammar which 
devoted fifty lessons to the presentation of the elements of the French 
language. The study of this grammar was completed in the early part of 
the second semester of the second year. A grammar composed of twenty 
lessons and presenting only the minimum essentials of French syntax was 
chosen for the college students. The college class completed its study of 
this grammar at about the same time that the preparatory students com- 
pleted their first grammar, i.e., during the early part of the second semester. 
For the remainder of the year, both classes used the same review grammar. 

Since the students were at different levels of attainment during the 
first semester, it was not possible to offer the same reading material. During 
the second semester, however, both classes had the same reader and the 
usual reading fare: Meilhac and Halévy’s L’Eté de la Saint-Martin, se- 
lections from L’ Abbé Constantin, and standard short stories by Daudet, de 
Maupassant, and Anatole France. By the end of the year, then, the college 
students had been exposed to the same amount of material as the senior 
preparatory students. Comparatively speaking, how much had each group 
assimilated? 

In order to eliminate the personal element and insure as much objectiv- 
ity as possible, the examination chosen as a final test of the ability of each 
group was the two-year examination in French set by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. Admittedly, this examination is 
prepared for the immature high-school adolescent. Nevertheless if the 
college student has arrived at the same linguistic attainment as the pre- 
paratory student, there is no reason why he should not be subjected to the 
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same test. The following are the grades (on the basis of 100) obtained by 
each group in this examination: 


Preparatory Group College Group 
78 
59 76 
86 58 76 
78 85 94 57 74 81 
75 83 91 51 74 80 94 


In other words, the median grade for the preparatory group was 85, for 
the college group, only 76. The good students in the preparatory group did 
better than the good students in the college group and the poor students in 
the college group fared worse than the poor students in the preparatory 
group. It may be objected that those students of the college group who 
made grades in the fifties chanced to be students with little or no lin- 
guistic ability. Such an objection cannot reasonably be sustained because 
each of these students had successfully completed the two-year preparatory 
Latin course of an accredited high school. I judge from my experience with 
Latin and French classes in the public schools of New York State that 
there are few students—in my experience, none—capable of passing the 
Regents’ examination in Latin who are not capable of passing the examina- 
tion in French, although the contrary is not always true. I am convinced, 
therefore, that the four college students who failed in the examination (ine 
passing grade was 60) would not have failed had they had the two years of 
the preparatory course in which to assimilate the material. I do not be- 
lieve they would have been brilliant French students; I do believe they 
would have acquired a respectable knowledge of elementary French. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that the average college student will 
probably acquire in a one-year elementary course a more superficial and 
less substantial knowledge of the language than the preparatory pupil, 
and that the poor student, by the end of the year, will find himself unable 
to cope with a vast amount of undigested subject-matter. If we urge—one 
hesitates today to use the verb “‘compel’”’—these students to begin their 
study of French in the secondary school, where they will have the time 
necessary to assimilate the language, we shall spare them much fruitless 
effort, perhaps even actual failure. The brilliant student, of course, will 
take care of himself under almost any circumstances. Is it not a pity that 
he finds himself devoting important years of his college course to the acqui- 
sition of the elements of a language? Let us urge him to acquire in the 
secondary school the elements of a language which will prove of inestimable 
value to him throughout his whole college course from whatever angle he 
undertakes to study European civilization. 
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Obviously, one cannot maintain that this single experiment with a very 
small group offers conclusive evidence that students must be encouraged 
to begin their study of French as early as possible in the secondary school. 
Further experiments by those in a position to work with students at both 
levels would probably prove of great value. The results here recorded, 
while not definitive, are nevertheless indicative of a situation which should 
be recognized and remedied whenever possible. 











Spoken French: Ideal or Reality? 


VIOLA EBLEN 
Francis Joseph Reitz High School, Evansville, Indiana 


N many instances spoken French is a reality, but in the majority of 

cases it is an ideal, toward which we are ever striving. The aim in study- 
ing a modern foreign language should be to learn to speak, write, and read 
it, and the last two should be learned through the first as a medium. 

Let us consider, then, some of the means whereby this ideal may be 
approached. First, what method is best to use? The Direct Method, a 
method which makes of the language a living language, with emphasis laid 
on training the ear and organs of speech, is preferred. The essential features 
of the Direct Method, as laid down by John V. Cortelyou, in his ‘‘Direct 
Method of Teaching a Modern Language,” are as follows: (1) Great atten- 
tion is paid to pronunciation, particularly in the beginning. Not to do this 
is like teaching physics and chemistry without experiments. (2) Objects 
and pictures are used in the earlier stages. There is a divergence of opinion 
on the part of teachers as to the practicability of this part of the method. 
However, many consider it good in the early stages. (3) Reading forms the 
center of instruction. (4) The foreign language is used as much as possible 
throughout. (5) There should be regular conversational exercises at each 
lesson. (6) Grammar is taught inductively and as a means to an end in- 
stead of an end in itself. (7) Teaching is connected with the daily life of 
the pupil, must come within his experience and be something he can under- 
stand. (8) Realia are extensively used. The pupils should be familiar with 
the customs, manners, and institutions of the people whose language they 
are learning. (9) Free composition is largely substituted for translation into 
the foreign tongue. (10) Translation into the mother-tongue is reduced to 
a minimum. 

This method differs from the Grammatical or Classical Method on the 
one hand, and the Conversational Method, the method of the Berlitz 
Schools, on the other. The Grammatical Method uses no conversation or 
free reproduction, only grammar drill and translation. This method is good 
if the teacher is not good; it is better to teach what he knows than to go 
beyond himself, but this method cannot make the language a living lan- 
guage. The unmodified Classical Method and the unmodified Berlitz Meth- 
od are extremes, between which a medium is to be sought. The Direct 
Method is not beyond the ability of the average teacher. One does not 
have to use a text particularly adapted to this method; a teacher who is 
wide-awake can use it with any text. However, many books are on the 
market that are especially adapted to it. 

What points should be emphasized most in this method? The first step 
to well-spoken French is a good pronunciation. The foundation for this, 
as well as for many other main points, is to be laid during the first year. It 
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seems impossible to over-estimate the importance of the first year’s work 
in a foreign language. It requires more careful planning of the lesson, more 
effort in the classroom, than the work of any other year, if it is to be com- 
pletely successful in laying the foundation in pronunciation, in oral work, 
and in grammar for all the work to follow. 

Mention is made of pronunciation first, because it is of such vital im- 
portance in French. It is the chief stumbling-block to the acquisition of the 
language on which so many hearts are bent. Its mastery is an indispensable 
first step in the understanding and speaking of the language. Times have 
changed. We have ceased to ask if it is worth while to try to give a good 
pronunciation. We have ceased, have we not, to discuss the value of oral 
work. We know we must do what we can to satisfy in some measure the 
: insistent demand for comprehension of the spoken word. To give all the 
members of the class a good pronunciation by any method means patient, 
constant, and trying work for the teacher, and faithful, obedient, and hard 
work for most pupils. Without such work on both sides, success is im- 
possible. 

Jespersen says that to teach pronunciation successfully and correctly, 
one should use phonetics and phonetical transcription. Some doubt the 
practicability of using phonetic symbols in teaching pronunciation during 
the first year. The phonetic alphabet is confusing to many children, who 
feel as if they are learning a double language. Progress is very slow in the 
beginning. Perhaps, too, some teachers are handicapped in that no texts 
are used and the school provides no dictionaries that contain the phonetic 
alphabet and transcriptions. Phonetics, however, should not be entirely 
omitted. The teacher, of course, should know phonetics, and should be 
familiar with the most recent publications. He should be able to explain in 
simple language the physiological basis of the sounds, so that the pupil 
will be able to place the organs of speech in the proper position and not be 
obliged to rely entirely upon an accidental ability to reproduce a sound 
more or less imperfectly caught. People hearing foreigners are often tempt- 
ed to substitute their own most closely related sound. But difficult French 
sounds must be learned without comparison with English sounds, for the 
dificult French sounds have no English equivalents. Consequently to teach 
French it is essential to be able to tell the pupil exactly how to place his 
vocal organs, that is, to describe the exact process of the foreign tongue. 
Analyze sounds, breathing, the position of tongue, lips, and mouth, and 
have the pupil do the same, that is, tell what he does to make certain 
sounds. Telling the pupil to make a sound without telling him what to do 
is like placing a beautiful cake before a girl in domestic science and telling 
her to produce one just like it. If she is talented in that art she might pro- 
duce a fairly good substitute, but in the majority of cases failure would be 
the result. 

It interests a pupil from the very beginning if the sounds that are dif- 
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ferent from English are analyzed for him and he is told just how they are 
produced. It is new, odd, and attracts him. At first take up a few words or 
sentences each day, selecting a practical vocabulary that will express some- 
thing of everyday interest to the pupil, being careful to bring in only one, 
two or three new sounds each day, if possible. Repeat continually, increase 
the vocabulary gradually. Sentences from the beginning should be simple 
and clear. Let the pupil feel the foreign element immediately and realize 
that foreign sounds are different from English sounds, and cannot be 
learned without work. To make a distinction between sounds and letters 
is also one of the first problems. 

One of the best helps in pronunciation is the memorization of short 
stories or short poems. When the pupil has a few of these in his mind he 
will have standards of pronunciation that he will turn. to subconsciously 
when in doubt. 

In order to teach French pronunciation and spoken French successfully, 
the classes, especially the beginning classes, should be smaller than they are 
at present in most of our schools. Ten pupils would really be the ideal, but 
this would perhaps cost the school and district too much. Fifteen can be 
handled very satisfactorily, but certainly never more than twenty should be 
permitted in one class. Many of our schools have twenty-five or thirty or 
even more. Let us stop a moment and consider how few opportunities a 
class of thirty has. Most of our schools have forty-minute periods. During 
an entire recitation at least ten minutes are usually needed by the teacher to 
give the necessary explanations, corrections, etc. That leaves an average of 
one minute per pupil, each pupil attempting to learn a language in five 
minutes per week, less than four hours during the entire school year! Such 
are the conditions in many of our schools and still the pupils are expected 
by many to be able to “rattle off’? French like a native Frenchman. Of 
course the pupil gets something from the recitation of the remainder of the 
class and from home study, but in speaking a language and learning to do 
it well the pupil must have individual, supervised practice. 

When the class is so large, the teacher racks his brain and sometimes 
almost tears his hair in an attempt to find a successful means of reaching 
each member and teaching him pronunciation and the spoken language. 
If the class is large, have the pupils pronounce the sounds and words, or 
even read, in concert; then each member receives the benefit. The teacher 
with his trained ear can detect false sounds, while the pupil, busy with his 
own pronunciation, does not have an opportunity to listen to his neighbor, 
and both his and his neighbor’s sensitiveness, bashfulness, or fear of mis- 
takes is removed. 

After the pupil learns how to pronounce, he must talk in order to per- 
fect the spoken language. But in order to converse there must be something 
to talk about. Rambling, aimless talking must not be tolerated. Therefore, 
great care must be exercised in selecting reading material and the reading 
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material must be used as the nucleus of conversation. As the interest of 
the pupil depends, to a very great extent, upon the reading material, and 
as it is to form the basis of conversation, let us consider the requirements 
for its selection. (1) It must be connected and sensible in meaning. (2) It 
must be interesting, lively, and varied. (3) It must contain the most neces- 
sary or everyday language at first. (4) It must be correct French. (5) It 
must pass gradually from that which is easy to that which is difficult. 
(6) When selecting the reading material, the age of the pupil must be con- 
sidered. 

The tendency is to select something too hard. The teacher adopts a book 
because it is renowned, or teaches a valuable lesson, either moral or his- 
torical. Give the pupil the easiest reading obtainable at first, material that 
is both interesting and practical. Entertain no thought of teaching liter- 
ature until the pupil is quite familiar with ordinary prose or can read page 
after page of the text with no great need of grammar or dictionary. Of 
course, the reading material at all times must be wholesome. 

Now we have something about which to converse and upon which to 
base the spoken language. But the goal is not yet reached. There must be 
repetition, and a great deal of it. Practice makes perfect in anything. The 
oftener a pupil hears or uses a word or expression, the more natural it be- 
comes, the more is it his own. A splendid exercise in acquiring the spoken 
language is to transpose a selection which has been read into questions and 
answers. Ask many questions, applying the material to the pupil or real 
life. Change once in a while and allow the pupils to ask each other questions. 
Re-narration is good, changing from ‘‘now” to “yesterday,” from the third 
person to the first, or from the singular to the plural. Have the pupil re- 
produce in his own words what he has read. This is splendid practice for 
connected spoken French. Let the language be natural, alive. Have the 
pupils learn ideas, not disconnected words. Keep the mother-tongue in the 
background as much as possible. Translate only when absolutely necessary. 
One can never get any real appreciation of the idiosyncrasies of a foreign 
language as long as translation is the main object. Try to learn to think in 
the language without having to translate. Our ideal must be the nearest 
possible approach to the native’s command of the language, so that the 
words and sentences may awaken the same ideas in us as in the native. 

In order to attain efficiency in the spoken language, the idiomatic 
language must also be learned. Have the pupils learn the idiomatic expres- 
sions found in the reading material and other common ones that the teacher 
may give from time to time. Every language has its own peculiar idioms and 
no one really knows a language until its idioms, or at least many of them, 
have been mastered. The young high-school teacher who has not lived 
abroad is easily discouraged in the use of the foreign language in the class- 
room and is inclined to think that only the native teacher can be successful 
with the Direct Method, whereas the most experienced teachers agree that 
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a really well-trained American, who knows American schools and American 
children, has a great advantage over the foreigner in our public schools, 

In teaching grammar teach it inductively; do not teach rules, but the 
language itself. Grammar rigmaroles are of little value. Do not emphasize 
the mere learning or stating of the rule, but emphasize its use, and have 
the pupils learn it by using language that illustrates it. A person is a far 
better carpenter if he both knows his tools and how to use them than if he 
is merely familiar with the tooks and knows little or nothing about their 
use. Never conjugate a verb except in a complete sentence. In a grammar 
test, never ask for rules, but give sentences which illustrate their use. 
Several grammar points can be included in one sentence, thereby saving 
time. 

Not only must one be able to speak, but he must be able to understand 
when spoken to. Dictation is a splendid exercise. Dictate a few sentences 
to the pupils, let them exchange papers and correct. This can be done in 
class and is good to train both the ear and the eye. In order to give the 
pupil more time in the French atmosphere and increase his facility in 
French pronunciation and the spoken language, the French Club is splen- 
did, if time can be found for it. Here games can be played, songs sung, short, 
interesting, and easy stories told, short plays or scenes from longer ones 
acted, conversation encouraged, and many other things done that will both 
entertain and instruct. 

In schools where the Modern Language Department is large it would 
be ideal if the pupils could be classified into three classes, the slow or re- 
tarded, the average or normal, the fast or accelerated. This is done in some 
places, for instance the University of Chicago High School. The slow or 
retarded class could make greater speed than those pupils could ever hope 
to make in a large class with the other pupils. The fast or accelerated group 
would give pleasure both to themselves and to the instructor by their 
rapid progress. The average or normal class would be less handicapped and 
could thereby also advance with greater speed and thoroughness. 

To summarize my suggestions whereby spoken French may be made to 
approach a reality: (1) Choose a good method, the Direct preferred. (2) In- 
sist upon a perfect pronunciation. (3) Do not permit the classes to be too 
large. (4) Select interesting and practical reading material and make it the 
basis of conversation. (5) Use much conversation. (6) Teach grammar in- 
ductively. (7) Emphasize the idiom. (8) Use dictation. (9) Organize a 
French Club. (10) If possible, arrange classes according to capacity. 

It is probably in teaching students to speak the language that our work 
is weakest in preparatory schools and colleges alike. Many can be taught 
to understand a spoken language even while they still have great difficulty 
in expressing themselves in any language but their own. To make the lan- 
guage a living language requires much more work on the part of the instruc- 
tor and takes more time, but there is no doubt that results can be obtained. 
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The Neuter in Modern French 


G. M. FEss 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


(Author’s summary.—The neuter gender still finds frequent expression through pronoun forms 
in modern French, being used to indicate the non-personal elements in daily human experi- 
ence.) 


POiNT often left much in the dark by teachers of French is the réle 
which the neuter plays in the present-day language. 

That probably comes from the belief that this gender, which Latin had 
in abundance, has faded from the speech of modern France—an erroneous 
notion, since the forms expressing it are fairly numerous and much used. 
Some of them, such as ce, cela, cect, ce qui, ce dont, ce que, quot, qu’est-ce qut, 
go back directly to neuter origins in the mother-tongue, while others, 1, 
le, que, y, en, rien, chose, lequel, have assumed functions which place them 
definitely in the neuter category. 

It is true, of course, that the thing-gender no longer serves to indicate 
concrete persons or objects, like mancipium (slave) or cornu (horn). Its 
illogical, or grammatical-gender, function has disappeared. But on the other 
hand, practically all of the logical or natural gender uses which it had in 
the classical tongue have been preserved to the present time. These cor- 
respond closely to those of our own English speech, and may be all summed 
up in the one term “non-personal,” that is, expressing what contrasts 
with the qualities and behavior of persons. In my opinion no better term 
for the neuter than “non-personal’’ has ever been discovered. 

The distinction between persons (gods, human beings, and occasionally 
the larger lower animals) and non-persons (social units, smaller lower ani- 
mals, plants, things, ideas, actions) exists in all the Indo-European lan- 
guages, forming there a sort of basic gender-system underlying all others. 
Note, for instance, the pairing of terms: everybody, everything; nobody, 
nothing ; somebody, something ; alguien, algo; nadie, nada, etc. Also such phe- 
nomena as the varying English types of possessive, one for persons, the 
other for non-persons, as “‘the boy’s father” and “the top of the house” 
(“the house’s top” being no longer usable). Likewise, the two Spanish 
methods of indicating a grammatical object, admiro la pintura (non-per- 
sonal) and admiro a Marta (personal). The Slavic languages bring still 
stronger confirmation of this. 

In French, these expressions of the neuter or non-personal appear in 
large numbers. Among them may be mentioned the following: 

1. To indicate the vague, in contrast to the sharper definition char- 
acterizing persons. Notice that this does not include the abstract, where an 
element of personification appears, and which is appropriately expressed 
by one of the personal genders, the feminine. Example: la sagesse. 

The indefiniteness presented by the neuter, it is true, sometimes ap- 
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proaches the limit of absolute zero or the total absence of meaning. This is 
particularly the case in locutions like ‘““C’est moi’’ and “‘C’est beau, l’église,” 
where the initial ce simply satisfies the formal need of a grammatical sub- 
ject. 

There is a slight pick-up in distinctness when we reach terms of time 
and weather, where the subject represents, generally speaking, the phys- 
ical operations and atmospheric conditions invoived. Examples: “J/ neige.” 
“Tl est trois heures.” “‘C’est aujourd’hui le seize.” The picture still remains 
much blurred, however. 

Finally, a circumstance arises in which considerable clarity is present, 
but where an element of linguistic imprecision forces the retention of the 
neuter. This is the familiar case of objects that are physically present but 
unnamed. Example: Voulez-vous cela? (offering a book). 

2. The child-element. Here the socially and sexually undeveloped, ill- 
defined, infant or young person is set off against the more sharply con- 
toured, personalized, adult. Some languages, such as the Tshetshensian in 
the Caucasus group, go to the length of expressing this distinction through 
the creation of a special ‘‘child-gender’’ (see Jespersen, Philosophy of Gram- 
mar, chapter on Gender), but the Indo-European tongues usually shift the 
child-word into the neuter. German: “das Madchen.” English: ‘“The baby 
is in its cradle.’’ French follows the same procedure, iis speakers referring 
to the physically captious but socially inchoate young person in terms 
such as “C’est jeune, ¢a.” 

3. The despised. Since the non-personal usually stacks up very un- 
favorably beside the personal from the viewpoint of intelligence and gen- 
eral value, it is possible to heap scorn upon persons by shifting our ref- 
erences to them into non-personal or neuter forms. Note the English: “See 
what’s coming!” (referring to a human being), and ‘“‘The big J¢ sneezed in 
my face,” or the French: “‘Les avocats, c’est vicieux, ¢a.”’ 

4. The non-personal creature, object or mental entity. These are in- 
dicated by the usual neuter elements if prepositions are not involved, but 
when the latter appear it is usual for Indo-European languages to avoid the 
use of pronouns following them. Thus German has “Ich sah meinen Bru- 
der und sprach mit ihm’ (personal), but “Ich nahm das Buch und las 
darin” (non-personal). In this case, French ordinarily substitutes y and en 
for preposition+pronoun of non-personal reference, but has never shown 
absolute consistency in that matter. Note also its employment of qui after 
prepositions for persons and of /equel, in some of its forms, for non-persons. 

Among the non-personal elements indicated by the neuter may be men- 
tioned: 

1. Corporate, political, and social unities, sometimes referred to as “‘ar- 
tificial persons.’’ Example: ‘‘La ville vers laquelle nous marchons.”’ 

2. The larger lower animals sometimes, the smaller lower animals prac- 
tically always. Example: “Il parle des fourmis, il em parle souvent.” 
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3. Plants. Example: “Il parle de ses légumes et em loue les qualités.” 
(Ses would be usual here for persons, singular, and leurs, plural.) 

4. Actions. Note the English: “How long did the strike last? I¢ ended 
last week.”” French: “Je pense 4 mon voyage. J’y pense” (action, non-per- 
sonal); ‘Je pense 4 mon frére. Je pense 4 lui’ (personal). Recall also that 
both Latin and French neuterize the infinitive: “Errare humanum est’’; 
“Vivre, c’est lutter.” 

5. Ideas. English: “Jt is probable that he will come’’ (the clause or idea- 
unit being appropriately placed in grammatical apposition with the neu- 
ter pronoun). French: “‘J/ est probable qu’elle soit arrivée.”’ “Jean s’est 
suicidé, ce qui me surprend.” “‘Jean s’est suicidé, que pensez-vous de cela?” 
“Est-il malade? Oui, je /e crois.” 

6. Interrogatives and indefinite relatives which presuppose the non- 
personal are likewise neuterized. Examples: “A quoi pensez-vous?” Qu’est- 
ce qui a explosé la mine?” “‘Je sais ce que vous faites.” 

7. Physical objects, or “things” properly speaking. Example: “Il se 
sert de la hache, il s’em sert.” 


The above examples not only show that the neuter plays an important 
role in modern French grammar, but likewise that it does so following a 
clearly defined logic. 











e Films and Other Visual Aids e 


Department conducted by Edward G. Bernard, Assistant 
Managing Editor 





ALTHOUGH films and visual aids are now widely used in language instruction, the art of plan- 
ning such lessons is all too little developed. The following article, while written primarily as 
a survey, is especially interesting because of its description of class discussions organized about 
film projections. In thus providing a strong stimulus and material for simple conversation and 
composition, not to mention vocabulary study, the film clearly is seen to possess value in 
teaching language as well as civilization. The methods used are simple ones, which any in- 
structor can master after a bit of practice. In future issues, this department will offer further 
discussions of lesson-planning techniques. In the meantime it would be extremely interesting 
and helpful to hear from readers about their own experiences and methods in using films or 
slides. E. G. B. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION IN GERMANY 


THEODORE HUEBENER 
Assistant Director of Foreign Languages, New York City Schools 


INSTRUCTION by means of films and slides is well organized and efficiently 
conducted in Germany. Visual instruction is widely employed in the ele- 
mentary as well as the secondary schools. 

The largest collection of visual-instruction material for the use of the 
schools is the Film Seminar in Berlin, housed in a modern six-story fire- 
proof structure with the latest mechanical contrivances. Here there are on 
file a hundred thousand slides and copies of all the available educational 
16 mm. films. Any school can telephone to the Seminar for illustrative 
material and two swift motor vans are always ready to make delivery. In 
addition there are forty sub-stations in the Province of Brandenburg. Be- 
sides the archives containing films and the elaborate card catalogue, there 
are projection and lecture rooms, laboratories, a complete motion-picture 
theatre, a library, and dark rooms. The Seminar tries out and rates all 
educational films, stores and distributes them, provides courses for teachers 
in motion-picture operation and photography, and acts as a central agency 
for all visual instruction in the schools. As many as two hundred teachers 
are enrolled in the courses at one time. The pressing of a button lowers 
the shades in the theatre, draws the curtains, raises the screen, and controls 
the light. Every room is equipped with electrically operated shades. 

Not only are the educational films of a high type, but the instruction in 
connection with them is also exceptionally good, both in the elementary and 
in the secondary school. In a second-grade class of thirty-eight boys I 
observed a very interesting showing of a film on sheep. The general topic 
was “We are running a farm.’ A film on peasant life had been shown several 
weeks before. The boys were now asked about the animals on the farm. 
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These contributions, given in a clear voice and in complete sentences, ran 
somewhat as follows: “The cows are in the pasture.” ‘The horses are in the 
stable.” “The sheep are in the barn.” ‘“The chickens are in the yard.”’ The 
teacher, whose speech and voice-quality were exemplary, now asked for 
imitations of the sounds made by various animals. These were given in- 
dividually and in chorus. The teacher’s humorous comment on one young- 
ster’s realistic imitation was: ‘‘You really do it so well, we could almost use 
you as a sheep!” The discussion now centered around sheep, sheep-raising, 
the shepherd, and his dog. Simple facts were elicited. The teacher com- 
mented in a friendly, intimate manner, insisting, however, on accuracy in 
expression and pronunciation. 

With the comment: “Kinder, wir sind jetzt recht artig, nicht wahr?” 
the film was begun. It ran automatically, permitting the teacher to devote 
his full attention to the picture. Occasionally he had a youngster stop the 
film, so as to allow for a longer observation of some activity. During the 
showing the boys were permitted, in fact urged, to comment on the picture. 
They did so freely, without raising their hands and without ever clashing. 
The teacher, standing in the rear, skilfully guided them by a judicious com- 
ment now and then, telling the pupils what to look for, or contributing in- 
formation which was new. It was made all the more intimate by his friendly 
and enthusiastic manner, and by his use of the second person singular: ‘“‘Sieh 
dir das mal genau an! Was merkst du denn an dem Hund?” The youngsters, 
on the whole, made rather sensible remarks; occasional humorous comments 
called forth bursts of loud, unrestrained laughter. It appeared to be a very 
enjoyable performance for them. 

As creditable a lesson, though more scientific, was a film showing of 
“The Development of the Pea,’ in a secondary-school biology class. Here 
the students commented freely, and asked questions which the teacher 
answered. Raising of hands was dispensed with. 

The Film Seminar issues a set of attractive little ““Beihefte’” in con- 
nection with each film. These are well printed booklets providing the pupil 
with basic information concerning the subject of the film. The teacher gets 
a larger and more comprehensive booklet, with illustrations. These printed 
aids are also provided for the full-length “‘nationalpolitische Filme” which 
are shown about every six weeks in a local hall or theater. These films are 
frankly propagandist and nationalist. The whole school is compelled to 
attend em masse, classes being suspended for the morning. 

It is evident that the German educational authorities are determined 
not only to instruct the child in ordinary school subjects, but also to form 
his political and social outlook by means of the motion picture. 
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THE BROADCASTING OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN THE UNITED STATES: SECOND SURVEY 


E. F. ENGEL 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


READERS of the Modern Language Journal will recall that two years ago 
in the March number there was published a survey of radio stations that 
were broadcasting modern foreign languages. In order that a comparison 
between that survey and the present one may more readily be made, I shall 
recapitulate the main items of the former survey. At that time question- 
naires were sent to sixty-three stations, of which forty were listed by the 
National Committee on Education by Radio and by the Radio Institute 
of Audible Arts as educational broadcasting stations, the remaining 
thirteen being commercial stations. A total of fifty-one replies were received. 
Twenty of these reported they were broadcasting modern foreign languages, 
nine of them being educational stations and eleven commercial. In the 
Lumley list for 1932-33 there were thirty-two stations broadcasting modern 
foreign languages, nine of them educational and twenty-three commercial. 

This year questionnaires were sent to sixty-one stations, and fifty-one 
replies were received. These sixty-one stations include twenty-four educa- 
tional stations as listed and published by the National Committee on Edu- 
cation by Radio, and thirty-seven commercial stations. Of the fifty-one 
stations which replied, including all of the twenty appearing in the list two 
years ago, fourteen, six educational and eight commercial stations, re- 
ported that they were broadcasting modern foreign languages. Nine of those 
that were in the list two years ago dropped out and three new ones are 
added. 

As to the reasons for dropping these broadcasts I shall quote from three 
enlightening replies. From WSAR, Fall River, Mass. : ““We broadcast foreign 
language commercial broadcasts, that is, programs in foreign languages, on 
which talent appears and which are supported by commercial announce- 
ments. These programs include Portuguese, French, Italian, and Polish 
broadcasts. We have conducted broadcasts designed to teach foreign lan- 
guages but these have been discontinued, due to the fact that at the time 
of their inauguration, which was several years ago, the listeners were likely 
to treat these programs as novelties, and the programs did not attract 
serious interest.” 

From KFI and KECA, Los Angeles, Calif.: “The language lessons were 
cancelled because of lack of sufficient public interest. They had been carried 
for several years, and we felt that their popularity had had enough time to 
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establish itself, and in comparison with our thousands of listeners we re- 
ceived comparatively few requests to have them reinstated.” 

From KOAC, Corvallis, Oregon: ‘‘We discontinued our foreign language 
broadcasts simply because the teaching staff of the State College is so 
heavily burdened with its routine duties that it has not been available for 
radio programs. I think that probably next year we will again have German 
and Spanish on the air.” 

These statements have a direct bearing upon the steady decrease in the 
number of radio stations that broadcast instruction in modern foreign lan- 
guages, that is from thirty-two in 1932-33 to twenty in 1935-36 and four- 
teen in 1937-38. At the same time there is also to be noted a decrease in the 
number of educational broadcasting stations, that is from forty in 1935 
as listed by the Radio Institute of the Audible Arts to twenty-four in 1937 
as published by the National Committee on Education by Radio. 

On this point Arthur G. Crane, President of the University of Wyoming, 
and Chairman of the National Committee on Education by Radio, in the 
foreword to A Pictorial Review of Educational Radio Stations, New York, 
1936, says: ‘“‘That the present widespread development of commercial 
radio in the United States was pioneered by research, experiment, and 
demonstration of our colleges and universities is a fact not properly appre- 
ciated by the people of the United States. In the early twenties there were 
nearly one hundred university and college radio stations on the air.... 
But many institutions found radio an expensive luxury. The advent of 
commercial advertising and network service gave commercial stations ad- 
vantages with which educational stations found it difficult to compete. De- 
pression forced many universities to sell their stations or give up their 
licenses. . . . But conditions are changing; educational stations are growing 
in power and influence; universities and colleges are setting aside larger and 
larger budgets for radio program service.” 

The question that should interest departments and teachers of modern 
foreign languages is whether it is desirable and practicable to promote and 
justify the proper inclusion of our subject in this promised educational pro- 
gram of the future. It will require faith, patience, and personal sacrifice 
to win recognition, accompanied by a willingness to face disappointment in 
immediate tangible results. A radio station, like an individual, will win 
friends and prestige by constancy of purpose and the serving of a well- 
balanced intellectual and spiritual menu. 

Returning to the interpretation of the data furnished by this second 
survey it is to be noted that Spanish is broadcast by six stations, French 
by six, German by five, Italian by two, and Lithuanian by one; that half 
of them are broadcast only once a week and that for the most part the 
instruction is on the elementary level. In the following table the stations 
are listed in alphabetical order of the states in which they are located. 
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Bibliography of Modern Foreign Language 
Methodology in the United States 
and Canada for 1937 


Compiled by Grace P. Youne, Assistant Managing Editor 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


BOOKS ABROAD 


Bond, O. F.: ‘‘Foreign Language Films at International House.” x1:1:125-126. Analyzes: 
Allotria, El Poderoso Caballero, Quest. In x1:3:377-378, he analyzes La Kermesse H éroique, 
Der weisse Rausch, Son of Mongolia. 


CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Morgan, B. Q.: ““What Are We to Do about English Usage?” xx11:2:110-112. In discussing 
muddy speaking in English which goes with muddy thinking, the author states “the study 
of language should be made the . . . dominant objective both in English and in foreign- 
language classes . . . the move away from formal grammar and composition has been a 
grave mistake.” 

THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Anonymous: ‘‘The New Orleans Panel Surveys for New Foreign Language Highways.” 
x11:4:244 and 247. A digest of each speech in this panel discussion. 


EDUCATION 


Brodin, P.: “Un Lycée Francais 4 New-York.” Lv11:7:444448. Pedagogical methods of this 
recently established lycée, which is directed by a French personnel, compared with the 
lycées of France. 

Bush, S. H. and Cochran, Grace: “The Iowa Plan.” tv11:7:417-422. ‘This plan, which has 
taken over twelve years to develop, endeavors to eliminate from elementary courses 
everything which does not directly contribute to the rapid development of the reading 
power. Each lesson has short objective tests which the student scores himself. Free use of 
tests is made as a teaching device as well as a means of grading. The student is allowed to 
progress as fast as he is able. In the second year the classes are sectioned on the basis of 
reading ability. Individualization of instruction is found mainly in the supplementary 
reading. 

Cheydleur, F. D.: “The Case for More Objective Tests in Higher Education.” Ltv11:7:408-416. 
Brings evidence to prove that the objective or new-type test measures more scientifically 
the work of foreign language students than does the subjective or essay type of examina- 
tion. Seven charts. 

Coleman, A.: ‘Trends in Modern Language Teaching.” tv11:7:391-402. Summarizes ten- 
dencies in teaching from textbooks, articles in professional journals, and special studies. 

Heffner, R-M. S.: ‘‘Notes on Contemporary German Instruction in Public and Private High 
Schools.” Lv11:7:403-407. Results of a fact-finding investigation in 1936, among fifty- 
eight selected high schools and twenty-three private schools representing twenty-three 
states, of what the teachers in these institutions were doing in matters of method and 
curriculum. 

Holmes, H. W.: “The Use of Tongues.” Lv11:7:389-390. Argues in favor of oral instruction. 

Kaulfers, W. V.: ““Expanding Scope of the Foreign Language Curriculum.” Lv11:7:432-441. 
Answers objections that foreign language specialists may raise against ‘‘a wider differ- 
entiation of educational opportunities in the language arts curriculum of the junior and 
senior high school.’”’ In these schools and in junior colleges there might well be incor- 
porated in the standard foreign language programs courses such as: World literature in 
translation, Orientation courses in language arts, Integrated courses stressing foreign lan- 
guages as media for the interpretation of national cultures. 

Mercier, L. J.: “Foreword.” Lv11:7:385-388. Gives the phases in the development of methods 
of modern language teaching from 1902 to the present time. 

Morize, A. and Rice, H. C.: “Introduction to France: An Experiment.” tvm:7:427-432. In 
reorganizing the elementary courses in modern languages two years ago at Harvard Uni- 
versity the aim was to teach French (linguistic) and France (cultural). Authors discuss 
first the cultural problem, what can be taught freshmen concerning France, and second, 
the general problem of language teaching. Even thus early in the experiment, they feel 
that the “abysmal ignorance” of the boys, admitted with often high ratings, justifies the 
necessity of an “Introduction to France.” 
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Sauzé, E. B. de: “‘An Oralist Looks at the Results.” tv11:7:422-427. Defines oral practice as 
“‘a purposeful exercise, aiming at the mastery through oral use of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of grammar and a good workable vocabulary.” This “multiple approach” of the 
Cleveland Plan is discussed under the topics: Oral and Aural, Pronunciation, Failures, 
and Articulation with College.” 

Varney, Jeanne: “The New York French Information Center.” Lv11:7:442-444. This center 
is established on objective documentation lines, not propaganda. It is available to teach- 
ers, students, and others for all kinds of information on France. 


THE FRENCH REVIEW 


Babbitt, Ellen and Tharp, J. B.: ‘“The French Grammar Text Grows Socially Minded.” 
x:4:293-298. An analysis of cultural material in five grammar texts that are used in the 
first year of secondary-school French and that have been published during or since 1929, 
References to French civilization are assigned to thirty-four subject categories and are 
listed in one column alphabetically and in another according to frequency of total occur- 
rence in the texts. 

Bowler, M. E.: ‘‘Problems in the Teaching of French Literature at Simmons College.” x1:1: 
25-28. Many entering students who have to enter advanced courses are inadequately 
prepared in high school; the college requirements make it impossible for the students to 
take more than a limited amount of language work and that usually in their first two 
years; language has to be taught as a tool. With these handicaps the author tells how they 
have solved their problem. Gives detailed plan of the Survey Course. 

Giduz, H.: ‘“The High Mortality in College Entrance French: Cause, Cure.” x:6:453-460. 
For the nine causes of failure discusses remedies emphasizing the need of laying a good 
foundation in pronunciation, ability to understand simple spoken French, and to read, 
somewhat fluently, fairly easy French. 

Girard, D.: “Varia.” x:5:432-435. A digest of Mr. M. S. Pargment’s radio discussion on Why 
Study French? 

Jameson, R. P.: ‘A Valid Social Approach to the Teaching of French.” x:3:214-224. Analyzes 
the new philosophy of education and tells where the study of French fits into such a 
program. Granted that the study of languages is ‘‘to connect the student more vitally 
with the life of the world in which he lives,” why bar modern languages from the necessary 
experimentation? x:4:299-310. Continuation of above article in which author discusses 
the value of the training a pupil gets in the study of French who begins it in the tenth 
grade and goes on through the study of the literature. Closes with a bibliographical ap- 
pendix and list of articles consulted. 

Méras, E. A.: “‘Why Continue to Teach Foreign Languages?” x:4:277-284. The answer is 
that ‘‘the teaching of world civilization through language can fit perfectly into the educa- 
tional needs of today.” Shows how languages should be handled in the secondary schools 
to suit the needs of three types of students, i.e., the slow, the average, the specially 
gifted. ‘In college, literature should be approached through its social aspects.” 

Moffett, Charlotte: ‘A Visit to an English Class in a French Lycée.” x:5:398-400. Presenta- 
tion of a lesson in English at the Lycée Fénelon in Paris. 

Rhodes, W.: ‘The Use of Music in the Teaching of French.” x1:1:37-43. The approach to 
French civilization through music is so legitimate that in the Bronxville (New York) 
schools, the departments of French and Music have organized a three-year course of study 
beginning in the seventh grade with material arranged according to age-level and interest. 
Songs and composers studied are discussed. 

Tharp, J. B.: “The New Orleans Panel Surveys for New Foreign Language Highways.” 
x:6:514-516. A digest of the panel discussion in February 22, 1937 at the meeting in 
New Orleans of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the N.E.A. 

Treille, Marguerite: ‘De l’enseignement d’une langue étrangére dans une High School.” 
x1:1:5-11. Don’t be a slave of a single method in teaching; combine what is the best in 
all. Exercises in pronunciation are good to begin and close a recitation. Dictation and 
utility of phonograph. Let conversation lead to grammar and reading. Written work should 
be reproduction of material already assimilated in oral work. Much repetition is good. 

Varney, Jeanne: “‘Phonétique.” x:3:225-228. Transcription of a passage from André Gide’s 
“Les Nourritures terrestres,’’ with remarks. ‘‘De la Liaison.”’ x:4:311-319. This is con- 
tinued from the October, 1936, number. Passage cited from ‘‘Mélanges Linguistiques” 
with comparisons of the readings of it by Gaston Paris, Paul Passy, Omer Jacob to show 
the liaisons. ‘‘De la Liaison (Suite).” x:5:401-408. Topaze: la Lecon de Morale is given 
with liaison and hiatus indicated in the reading of it by four people together with the 
disque made by Lefaur who created the réle of Topaze. ‘‘Phonétique.” x:6:496-499. 
A compte-rendu of Fouché’s article in Le Francais Moderne of June 1936 in which is dis- 
cussed the different kinds of French from the point of view of phonetics. Divided into the 
tendencies of the people of the Midi as against those of northern Frenchmen, and com- 
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pared with the popular Parisian accent. Huttin concludes that the best French is heard in 
the speech of cultivated society. ‘‘Phonétique”: ‘(La Prononciation des Noms de Per- 
sonnes.” x1:1:44-49. Proper names presenting analogies, difficulties in pronunciation, 
are grouped under: (1) Ja combinaison “l’’+-consonne; (2) la lettre “‘s” a Vintérieur des 
noms ; (3) les deux sons de la lettre “‘s’’: (s) et (z); (4) le cas des consonnes mouillées ‘‘n’? et 
“].”? x1:2:138-146. The preceding article is continued under: (5) les consonnes finales and 
(6) cas divers. 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


Carlson, H. G.: “‘Words and the Teaching of Modern Languages.” x:2:87-88. Elementary 
grammars should begin with an exposition of the relation of German to other languages. 
The - words studied should be those which furnish the student attractive reading ma- 
terial. 

Dirks, H. G.: “Briefwechsel mit deutschen Studenten.” x:3:130-136. Suggestions for cor- 
respondence of American students with German students. 

Haessler, Luise: ‘‘Das Ideal eines Lehrers des Deutschen in Amerika.’’ x:4:188-193. Discusses 
goal, qualifications, and preparation of a teacher of German in America. 

Hofrichter, Ruth J.: ““A Contribution to the Methods of Teaching Second-Year German in 
College.” x:3:145-147. An account of a classroom experience at Vassar College in the 
third semester’s work. 

Jackson, E.: ‘“Testing for Content in an Intensive Reading Lesson.” x:3:142-144. Offers a 
plan for dividing into four sections the text of the day and for testing each section. 

Jockers, Ernst: “‘Lehren als schépferische Tatigkeit.” x:2:60-67. Interest in learning a lan- 
guage depends primarily on the personality of the teacher, not on extra-curricular activi- 
ties, nor subject-matter, nor method. 

Kaulfers, W. V.: ‘Exercises in Periphrase for Beginners in German.” x:4:161-168. These are 
to guide beginning pupils in periphrastic speech in order to improve their ability in oral 
communication. 

Koch, Ernst: ‘‘Intermediate College German.” x:4:194-197. With the reading aim accepted 
for the second year, the author offers a plan, divided into three units, whose purpose is to 
“provide for a more pronounced progression both in the matter of content and style than 
has heretofore been customary.” He will be better prepared for third-year work. 

Lenz, H.: “Dramatics in the German Club.” x:3:123-129. Discussion of the preparation of a 
play which includes a large number of students. 

Peebles, W. C.: ““A Test on German Life and Culture.” x:1:22-26. One hundred questions 
which test the cultural material we endeavor to have our classes absorb. 

Pfeffer, J. A.: “‘Realia in American Modern Language Instruction.” x:1:1-11. Traces the 
history of the theory and practice of the place of realia in modern language teaching and 
cites many references to articles and suggestions on how to make use of realia. 

Pope, P. R.: “The First Vital Week of Beginning German.” x:2:54-59. An enthusiastic 
teacher, a stimulating classroom, emphasis on the similarities of German and English 
vocabulary and grammar, stress on pronunciation, and a cultivation of ‘“Sprachgefiihl”’ 
can make the first week thrilling. 

Taub, L. L.: “An Inter-Scholastic German Glee Club.” x:2:68-86. The history and the 
organization of the seven-year-old club which has “done more to further an interest in 
the study of German than all other promotional agencies combined.” 


HIGH POINTS 


Abramowitz, N.: ‘(Homework in the Foreign Language Class.” x1x:4:72-74. The value of 
limiting the amount of compulsory homework for pupils and of encouraging them in 
more beneficial language development. “Advantages Accruing from the Learning of 
Spanish-English Cognates.”’ xtx:5:51-58. From an experiment conducted in two classes 
the author feels that the study of these cognates improves both Spanish and English 
vocabulary. 

Huebener, T.: “Are Foreign Languages Taught Better in Europe?” xrx:2:48-58. Contrasts 
language methods used in New York City schools with those in vogue in schools visited 
in Switzerland, France, and London. Concludes that American language methods are 
superior. 

Silverstein, M.: “Learning French Verbs Through Baseball.” xrx:10:59-60. Divides class 
into teams to “pitch” verbs which are divided into categories. Game is continued for a 
certain number of innings. 

Tumpson, Martha: ‘Teaching German Songs in the Classroom.” x1x:4:65-68. Songs form a 
fine drill in pronunciation, in vocabulary, and in developing Sprachgefihl. Pupils should 
be taught to conduct the singing. 

—_—-. owe “Teaching a Reading Lesson in French.” x1x:4:68-69. An outline of a success- 

ul method. 
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HISPANIA 


Brady, Agnes: “Individual Needs in Spanish.” xx:3:201-210. Gives outline in detail of the 
work of a Spanish department in a small college for women. 

Doyle, H. G.: “Foreign Languages and Foreign Trade.” xx:2:185-191. More foreign lan- 
guages should be taught in our schools and colleges as an asset in preparation for business. 
The two-year standard course in high school should be lengthened and begun earlier 
than it is now. The National Trade Convention should take an emphatic stand against 
“educators” who are trying to minimize opportunities for learning foreign languages. 

Kaulfers, W. V.: ‘“Need for a New Concept of the Foreign Language Curriculum.” xx:2:155- 
168. Owing to the fact that the main concern of our present-day curriculum is to care 
for the “‘needs of an evolving society,” former narrow limits in foreign language work 
have been greatly extended, and courses that fall in the legitimate province of depart- 
ments of modern foreign languages are offered more and more in colleges and secondary 
schools. Different types of courses discussed. 

Lundeberg, O. K.: ‘Our Obsolete Cultural Content Material.” xx:3:221-225. A new type 
of culture-content is needed in textbooks, one that will give pupils “a realistic, dispas- 
sionate, and contemporary introduction to the foreign culture and life.” 

Morris, Nell: “A New Spanish Course.” xx:2:169-172. A two-year high-school course which 
does not conflict with the regular courses that stress the study of the language is the 
plan of this “general course, that is, chiefly cultural.” Details are given. Article closes with 
an appreciation by W. V. Kaulfers. 

Reid, Dorcas, and Reid, J. T.: ““An Annotated Bibliography of Books on Spanish South 
America and the West Indies.” xx:4:313-326. A list of books in English to guide the 
teacher in using material for collateral reading. Most of these are of a general nature and 
have been published since 1925, chiefly in America. ; 

Tyre, C. A.: “Why a Student Language Journal in College?” xx:4:369-374. An experiment 
at New Mexico State College which the students at the end of a year felt gave seven splen- 
did results. 

ITALICA 


Cioffari, V.: “Italian Grammar Usage. The Articles.” x1v:3:93-96. All rules concerning 
articles in Italian that are used in the best Italian grammars today. 

Davis, E. B.: ‘Italian E’s and O’s.” x1v:4:117-125. A discussion of these vowels when they 
are unstressed: A. In open syllables, subtonic. B. In open syllables, atonic. C. In closed 
syllables before a liquid. D. In close syllables before a non-liquid. 

Norman, Hilda: ‘‘Reduplication of Consonants in Italian Pronunciation.” x1v:2:57-63. Dis- 
cussion of this important subject which most grammars treat summarily. Further ex- 
perimentation in phonetic laboratories is needed. 

Shaw, J. E.: “Bibliography of Italian Studies in America, October-December, 1936.” x1v:1: 
13-18. Divided into Books, Articles, Review, Notices, Reports, Announcements, and 
Addenda. x1v:2:70-73. January-March 1937. x1v:3:97-103. April-June, 1937. x1v:4: 
128-131. July-September 1937. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Chapman, Florence, and Gilbert, L. C.: “A Study of the Influence of Familiarity with English 
Words upon the Learning of their Foreign Language Equivalents.” xxv111:8:621-628. 
Report of a study ‘‘undertaken to discover whether a foreign language vocabulary is 
learned more readily when the English equivalents of the foreign language words are 
known or when they are unknown.” Authors concluded that the foreign vocabulary is 
more readily learned when the English word is familiar to the student. 

Forlano, G., and Hoffman, M.: “Guessing and Telling Methods in Learning Words of a For- 
eign Language.” xxv111:8:632-636. Authors experimented with a list of isolated words to 
see whether the “‘active phase in the Guessing Method will result in a greater positive 
influence for words learned than the mere associational phase as incorporated in the Tell- 
ing Method.” They conclude that the latter method is the better. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Struble, Marguirette: “The Construction of French Reading Material for Second-Year High 
School.” xxx:6:421-436. A report of the adaptation of Les Trois Mousquetaires for use 
in the second-year high school (or corresponding college level) as a class reader at the 
University of Iowa High School. Aim was “the gradual acquisition through reading prac- 
tice of a controlled vocabulary of maximum reading utility.” Three tables: Table I shows 
density of new forms in this adaptation of Les Trois Mousquetaires; Table II gives the 
distribution by 100’s of the vocabulary to be acquired in the second year, this vocabulary 
being classified according to its use in the adapted edition; Table III shows the new 
idioms classified according to their use in the adapted edition. The criterion of the selec- 
tion of words was the high frequency in Vander Beke’s French Word Book and Cheydleur’s 
French Idiom List. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE FORUM 


Bailiff, L. D.: “Why Spanish? A Catechism For Teachers.” xx11:1:69-70. A monograph issued 
by the A.A.T-S., consisting of thirty-six questions and forty-six answers, giving reasons 
for a study of Spanish and for its inclusion in a high-school course. 

Eyring, E.: “Spanish for the Spanish-Speaking Student in the United States.” xx11:2:138- 
145. A challenge to teachers of Spanish to help solve a practical problem that confronts 
the southwest of our country. 

Jarrett, Edith: ‘Understanding Our Neighbors. A Spanish Teacher’s Contribution toward 
Integrating Language Instruction with History and Music.” xx11:1:48-52. Under divi- 
sion I: Language and history. A. General. Why integrate a modern language with history? 
B. Integrating Spanish with Mexican history—Bibliography. Division II. Language and 
music. A. General. B. Favorite songs of Spanish classes and where to find them. 

Kaulfers, W. V.: “‘Circumlocution Exercises for Beginners in Spanish.” xx11:3-4:227-235. 
In the first two weeks of elementary French, German, and Spanish mimeographed cir- 
cumlocution exercises have been used successfully to develop in students the concept of 
language as a vehicle for the communication of thought. They serve other purposes also. 
A sample Guide Sheet with conventional expressions and a practice sheet are included. 

Page, Dorothy: ‘‘Experiments in Integration at the University of Redlands: French, History, 
and Music.” xx11:1:47-48. A detailed account of successful integration of the work of 
second-year French classes with that of European history and of music. 

Reinsch, F. H.: “Research Council Reports Cooperation in Curricular Units.” xx11:2:146- 
152. A résumé of how modern language departments have cooperated with departments 
of English, Music, Social Studies, Home Economics, Art, Industrial Arts, Commerce, 
Physical Training, Science, Social Science, and Hygiene to show that teachers of languages 
can make a distinct contribution to the core-curriculum. 

Sauer, E. E.: ‘What Are the Students Getting Out of Our Language Courses?” xx11:1:41-46. 
From the testimony of the students themselves the author concludes that the language 
classes do function in the lives of students in a variety of ways. 

Theobald, H. C.: ‘‘A High-School Paper in Spanish.” xx11:1:52-55. Practical help for such a 
project. 

Toews, E. O.: “Factors Pertinent to German Instruction in the Junior College.” xx11:2:129- 
137. A study beginning in 1932 of the students of German at Santa Monica College, Cali- 
fornia, to determine what their needs and desires were in order to fit the aims, subject- 
matter, and method to these needs. 

Wiebe, H. H.: “Products of Modern Language Study.” xx11:3-4:237-242. The results of a 
study carried on for two years at Glendale Junior College among the students of German 
to ascertain from them the help that their study of German has been to them in their other 
subjects. Results show that modern language study integrates into educational courses 
and with the students’ personal and civic life. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Aspinwall, W. B.: “The Preparation of Teachers of French for Junior and Senior High 
Schools.” xx1:8:556-562. Courses that the State Teachers College, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, demands of her students who are preparing to teach French in secondary schools. 

Bernard, E. G.: “Films and Visual Aids.” xx1:5:354-362. 1. “Visual Aids for Teachers of 
Spanish” is a survey of the films and slides available to schools, concerning Spanish 
America and Spain. 2. ‘Film Reviews” analyzes three new French films. “Visual Aids for 
Teachers of German.” xx1:8:613-616. Lantern slides, free, rental, and purchase sources; 
short films; dramatic films. 

Breazeale, Elizabeth: ‘Addressed to our Students.” xx1:4:239-241. A talk, in mimeographed 
form, which the writer gives to her students the first week of school, on ‘‘What the Study 
of French Can Do for You.” 

Brickman, W.: “An Annotated Bibliography of the Use of Motion Pictures in Modern 
Foreign Language Instruction.” xx11:2:132-140. Under The Film in Modern Language 
Teaching, the items of the bibliography are annotated briefly as to content; under Ex- 
perimental Studies the author has listed those showing the effectiveness of the motion pic- 
ture in teaching; under General Works on Motion Picture Education are listed those on 
equipment sources, methodology, etc. 

Britton, R. D.: “The Passé Simple, the Passé Composé and the Imparfait.” xx1:7:516-518. 
Teach the passé simple for recognition only, except in the case of very advanced students. 
The difficulties of the passé composé and the imparfait discussed. 

Cabarga, D. A.: ‘‘Teaching Spanish by Radio.” xx11:3:189-200. Aims, system, selection of 
texts, 2- ignments, exercises, and examinations discussed. Examination questions given. 

Clement, Be .: “An Experiment in Extemporaneous Conversation.” xx11:2:113-114. Used 
as a suppiement to conversation classes having assigned topics and home-preparation, a 
course in extemporaneous conversation, whose aim was to approximate everyday use of 
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the foreign language, developed in the students greater ease of expression. The procedure 
is discussed. 

Coleman, A.: “A Minimum French Idiom List (Based on Studies by G. L. Lewis and Marie 
Johnston).” xx1:8:569-576. These studies are concerned with “what idioms and how 
many are the most useful for reading representative French texts.” The results, while not 
final, are useful. Three tables. 

Churchman, P. H.: “How May One Learn to Read?” xx1:5:323-332. Discusses the process 
of mastering this art with especial emphasis on the values in silent reading and devices to 
be used in developing skill in it. 

Doyle, H. G.: “‘Doctor’s Degrees in Modern Foreign Languages, 1929-30.” xx1:4:279-282. 
“‘Doctor’s Degrees in Modern Foreign Languages, 1930-31.” xx1:5:347-350. “‘Doctor’s 
Degrees in Modern Foreign Languages, 1936-37.” xx11:3:215-220. Lists compiled, under 
names of colleges arranged alphabetically, of recipients of the Ph.D. degrees actually con- 
ferred in the respective years with majors in a modern foreign language, giving titles of 
theses and dates and sources of previous degrees. “‘George Ticknor on Best Methods of 
Teaching the Living Languages.” xxt1:1:3-37. After reviewing the life and career of 
Ticknor, the author gives this Hispanist’s lecture on Best Methods as a reminder, he says, 
that ‘‘amid all the din of exhortations to adjust our teaching to the New Social Order . . . 
there are things in education that endure.” (See also BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS.) 

Ficken, C. E.: “Wanted: A Cultural Inventory.” xx1:5:307-314. Rung 1 on the cultural 
ladder is realia, i.e., community festival programs, one-act plays, foreign language 
“talkies”; rung 2 brings us up to information concerning foreign civilization, and here the 
equipment of the teacher is very important; rung 3 raises us to appreciation where our 
— is principally good literature; rung 4 completes the level of our attainment in 
attitudes. 

Francon, M.: ‘“‘Travaux Pratiques de Prononciation Francaise.”’ xx1:4:231-234. Outlines the 
program he used in the summer school at Harvard University. 

Frantz, A. I.: “Foreign Modern Language Teaching in its Broader Aspects.” xx1:8:551-553. 
Not only must teachers get efficient results in classroom work, but their appeal in behalf 
of the study of foreign languages must be on a humanitarian basis of understanding and 
appreciation of the finest qualities of each nation. 

Heironimus, Dorothy: “Picture Games.” xx11:2:111-112. Use of pictures cut from magazines 
to combine vocabulary drill with amusement. 

Hendrix, W. S.: “Radio Broadcasting: French and Spanish.” xx1:8:554-555. The story of 
Ohio State University’s radio broadcasting courses and their justification. 

Johnson, Laura: “Opportunities for Correlation in Foreign Language Study.” xx1:5:315-322. 
“‘The foreign language teacher can, within limits, follow the pupil into his other classes, 
and she can, within limits, bring the other subjects into the language class, and the whole 
secret of successful correlation lies in these two activities.” 

Johnston, E. G.: “The ‘New Curriculum’ Challenges the Language Teacher.” xx1:6:387-395. 
Six trends of development of the new curriculum are discussed which will affect the future 
high-school course of studies. Four criticisms of much of the teaching of foreign language 
explained. Remedies suggested. 

Kamman, W. F.: “The Teaching of Scientific French and German.” xx1:6:427-430. Results 
of a study to determine the present status of the teaching of these two languages in a 
representative list of colleges and universities. Article is subdivided under four heads, of 
which number 3 treats of the methods of teaching. 

Kaulfers, W. V.: “Objective Tests and Exercises in French Pronunciation.” xx11:3: 186-188. 
— exercises offered on pronunciation of vowels which are easy to administer in large 
c S. 

Kennedy, G. A.: ‘A Minimum Vocabulary in Modern Chinese.” xx1:8:587-592. To read 
modern Chinese prose, the knowledge of 1200 properly selected ideographs is sufficient 
for a working vocabulary. 

Kress, Dorothy: “The Mastery of Spanish Pronunciation.” xx11:3:206-208. Stress from the 
start the differences between foreign sound-symbols and English ones through the use of 
cognates. 

Lindquist, Lilly: “General Language in the Junior and Senior High School.” xx1:8:577-581. 
An analysis of the values derived from such a course by the pupils themselves and the 
service in immediate pupil-success that it renders to the teachers of other subjects. 

Lohstoeter, Lottie: “Adverbs or ‘Adwords’ in German.” xx1:5:339-341. Shows how auch, 
doch, erst, ja, noch, nur, schon, immer, and nicht are sometimes “‘adwords” in place of ad- 
verbs and what their position must be as such. 

Lorenz, Charlotte: “Foreign Language Words and Phrases in American Periodicals.” 

xx11:2:92-103. As an aid in teaching vocabulary, this list of French, German, Italian, 

and _— words and phrases used in eight American periodicals in 1935 has been pre- 
pared. 
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Manning, C. A.: “A Note on the Russian Aspects.” xx1:5:342-343. Purpose is to guide the 
student in the practical use of the verb. 

Meiden, W. E.: “A Technique of Radio French Instruction.” xx11:2:115-125. Larger part of 
the radio class-period should be spent in teaching the students to understand the spoken 
modern foreign language; material on the cultural background of the country is stimu- 
lating; careful organization of the course at every step is a key to success. 

Meylan, E. F.: “French Tenses Again.” xx1:7:498-500. The existence in spoken French of 
the passé surcomposé. How anteriority in a dependent clause is expressed. 

Miller, Minnie: “Annotated Bibliography of Courses of Study in Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages.” xx1:4:247-253. Courses of study listed and described with place of distribution 
and cost indicated. 

Neuenschwander, Anna: “Objectives of a Second-Year German Course.” xx11:3:209-212. 
Aims are a reading knowledge and ability to master a simple conversational German. 
Discusses the course in detail. 

— Mary ; “Etre with Intransitive Verbs.” xx1:5:353-354. An effective plan for teaching 
these verbss 

Patterson, A. S.: “Ten Axioms of Language Learning.” xx1:7:467-474. Author analyzes ten 
fundamental principles concerned in the teaching of language which have been presented 
by the I.R.E.T. in Tokyo. He believes that “the teaching of modern foreign languages is 
both a science and an art, and that oral practice is essential to the attainment of the 
reading aim.” 

Pernot, Nicolette: ‘Quelques Notes sur la liaison en francais: Liaison et Enchainement.” 

- xx1:5:333-338. The interpretation of each term and examples illustrating the difference. 

Posdunin, J.: ‘‘Reflexology in Modern Foreign Language Teaching.” xx11:3:171-176. In be- 
ginning the study of a foreign language the sounds practically identical with the sounds 
of the vernacular should be taught first, then the sounds greatly differing from those of 
the vernacular, and finally the sounds slightly differing from those of the vernacular. A 
short list of words to be learned as a whole is better than learning words separately. In 
interpreting a foreign word the student who has mastered the vernacular may do so 
through the accompanying circumstance, through the context of speech, and through the 
vernacular. The advantages and disadvantages of a course in these types of interpretation 
are discussed. 

Powell, M. S.: “Problems of Modern Foreign Language Teaching.” xx1:4:254-259. After 
summing up the aims and comparing them with present-day results, the writer proposes 
some changes in method by which the results may be brought closer to the aims. 

Roche, A. V.: ‘“The Teaching of Intonation in Modern Foreign Languages, with Special Ref- 
erence to French.’”’ xx1:6:418-422. Some practical suggestions on the teaching of proper 
intonation, which is an important element in the learning of a foreign language. 

Schwegler, R. A.:‘‘A Psychologist Looks at Modern Foreign Language Teaching.” xx11:1:41- 
45. Discusses two functions of language and asserts that ‘modern foreign language study 
meets the acid test of long-range utility.” Grammar should be minimized, and the spoken 
language should have a share of classroom work. 

Steckelberg, Mathilde: “How Erratic Is the Gender of German Nouns?” xx1:7:519-521. 
Rules of gender can make the pupil’s task easier, and the problem of gender can be pre- 
sented to him as fairly reasonable. 

Stoudemire, S. A.: “Placement Tests in Spanish.” xx1:8:593-596. The advantages of the 
tests conducted over a five-year period at the University of North Carolina. Two charts. 

Taylor, W. M. and Tharp, J. B.: ‘An Analysis and Evaluation of General Language; The 
Language Arts Survey Course.”’ xx11:2:83-91. A questionnaire study of the opinions of 
teachers who have used the published textbooks in general language courses. A few rea- 
sons for some of the failures in these courses. A bibliography of articles and pamphlets 
and an annotated textbook bibliography are included. 

Wachs, W.: “The Pan-American Student League.” xx1:8:584-586. How the opportunities 
offered by the league may be applied in class work. 

Wann, H. V.: ‘‘The Fundamental Objectives of Foreign Language Study.” xx11:3:165-170. 
Education men who question the objectives of foreign language study “‘fail to realize that 
orchestration is a far more effective stimulant to their attainment than any experimental 
integration which would attempt to diffuse vitality over a whole curriculum while prosti- 
tuting the talents of the master teacher to the uses of an arbitrary, pre-digested pro- 
gram. 

Watts, G. B.: “Must the College Language Club Be a Bore?” xx1:8:547-550. Good sugges- 
tions for a live club that can supplement class work. 

West, Michael: “‘The Reading Approach and The New Method System.” xx11:3:220-222. Re- 
printed from The English Literary and Educational Review for Continental Readers. The 
article discusses the advantages of the reading approach, a description of the reading 

method, the lesson-form, and the relation between speech and reading. 
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Wilson, W. E.: ‘‘Choice in Extensive Reading in Spanish.” xx1:5:344-345. Table I lists the 
twenty-five most popular modern novels and plays read by 260 students of Spanish liter- 
ature over a period of seven years. Table II lists the fifteen most popular Spanish writers 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries reported upon by the same number of students 
over the same period of time. 

Wooley, E. O.: “Summaries” of Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht in Bibliography of Mod- 
ern Foreign Language Methodology for 1936. xx1:8:604. 

Wright, L. O.: “Teaching the Pronunciation of Spanish ‘r’.”’ xx1:6:423-426. Author encour- 
ages teachers of Spanish to have their students master this difficult sound by means of a 
scheme which he has tried out successfully. 

Young, Grace P.: ‘‘Bibliography of Modern Foreign Language Methodology in the United 
States and Canada for 1936.” xx1:8:597-605. 


*MONATSHEFTE FUR DEUTSCHEN UNTERRICHT 


Appelt, E. P.: “Der Deutschlehrer und die Volkskunde.” xxrx:211-218. Stresses importance 
of cultural material in language instruction and offers extensive bibliography of German 
materials. 

Giesecke, Ernst: ‘‘Cognates, Stem-Meanings, and the Vocabulary Problem.” xx1x:73-76. Ap- 
proaches the problem of building vocabulary from the standpoint of cognates and deriva- 


tion. 
Hollander, L. M.:‘‘A Neglected Chapter in our German Textbooks.” xx1x:69-73. Suggestions 
for teaching stress in native German words, stress in foreign words, and sentence stress. 
Willing, H.: ‘‘Present Trends in the Secondary-School Curriculum and their Implications for 
the Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages.” xx1x:275-284. Language teachers must 
adjust their work to these trends: social functionalism; individualization; integration; 
emphasis on higher mental processes; stress laid on pupil activity. 
* Summaries by E. O. Wooley, Indiana University. 


NEWS BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Anonymous: “Summer Courses Abroad.” x11:5:7-9. List of summer schools in 1937 with 
length of term in Europe, Japan, Mexico, and Puerto Rico. 


PHILLIPS EXETER BULLETIN 


Rickard, D. S.: ““Modern Language Teaching.” xxx111:4:13-16. Exeter’s plan to make 
French IV a complete step to the freshman college course and to round out the courses in 
modern foreign languages. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


Davis, E. Olive: ‘French Via Text and Imagination.” x1v:2:115-119. Ingenious suggestions 
for laying a thorough foundation in pronunciation and grammar while keeping the in- 
terest of the class. Rhythm of the French language stressed. Use of fables. 

Kaulfers, W. V.: “Orientation Courses in National Culture.” x1v:3:195-198. Author believes 
that often the most enduring outcomes of the study of foreign languages lie in attitudes 
and appreciations. The teachers of these languages should give much attention to ac- 
quainting their students with the life and culture of foreign peoples. Offers an outline in 
the field of French life and culture. 


THE REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Coleman, A. and Hutchinson, M. E.: “Curriculum Investigations—Foreign Languages.” 
vi1:2:145-148. Under 13 heads are listed authors and their investigations of curriculum 
from December 1, 1933 to December 1, 1936. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Wheeler, J. L. and Hawes, M. E.: “Educational Books of 1936.” xtv:1161:417-433. On page 
426 is mention of a mimeographed tentative list of enrichment material for foreign lan- 
guage, written by Samuel Everett, director of the curriculum laboratory of the College of 
Education at the University of Illinois. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE JOURNAL OF THE INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Dickey, Carabelle; Hoenes, D.; Karpinski, R. W.: “‘A Bibliography of German Magazines and 
Journals in the Fields of Geology and Mineralogy.” vi1:5:52-54. A list for students and 
teachers interested in the above subjects. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


Carr, W. L.: “The Foreign Language Teacher Looks at Education.” xxxv111:4:286-292. “I 
may be quite wrong .. . but it is my belief that the whole idea of the ‘integrated pro- 
gram’ as at present conceived is doomed to failure, though probably not before it has 
done a lot of damage to secondary education. . . . Such a program can be successfully 
carried out . . . only if specialists in the various matter fields are always present in the 
classroom or always on call. . . . The only really effective educational policy for teachers 
of foreign languages to pursue js to make quite sure that our boys and girls are the direct 
object of our teaching.” 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Cole, R. D.: Modern Foreign Languages and Their Teaching. Revised and enlarged by James B. 
Tharp. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 640 pp. 

Doyle, H. G.: George Ticknor: Together with Ticknor’s “Lecture on the Best Methods of Teaching 
the Living Languages.”” Washington, D. C.: The Author (5500 Thirty-Third St., N.W.), 
1937. Paper. 37 pp. Edited with notes on the Lecture. 

Heimers, Lili: List for Teachers of Modern Languages. Compiled November 1937 at the 
Library, New Jersey State Teachers College at Montclair. Mimeographed. 19 pp. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1937. Contains bibliographies on teaching languages; 
periodicals; why modern languages should be taught; aptitude for learning languages; 
general methods of teaching; selection of textbooks; realia. 

Kaulfers, W. V.. and Roberts, H. D.: A Cultural Basis for the Language Arts: An Approach to 
a Unified Program in the English and Foreign Language Curriculum. Stanford University, 
California: The Authors. 1937. v, 116 pp. 

Keniston, H.: Spanish Syntax List: A Statistical Study of Grammatical Usage in Contemporary 
S ‘panish Prose on the Basis of Range and Frequency. Publications of the Committee on 
Modern Languages, American Council on Education. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1937. xii, 278 pp. 

Minton, A.: Bilingual Plays. A Collection of Two Language Plays and Other Material for Foreign- 
Language Programs. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Boys High School, 1937. Paper. 95 pp. 

Smith, H. L., and Painter, W. I.: Bibliography of Literature on Education in Other Countries 
than the United States of America. (The March 1937 Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University.) Bloomington, Indiana: University Bookstore, 1937. 341 pp. Valu- 
able for students who want to “locate discussions on any specific phase of education in 
foreign countries.” The references deal with education during the twentieth century and 
= references that have been published in English since the World War are in- 
cluded. 

Stauback, C. N.: How to Study Languages. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. Paper. 
vi, 24 pp. The nine chapters form a practical guide for students beginning a foreign lan- 
a a last chapter is a summary that emphasizes the most important points in the 
pamphlet 

U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education: Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Education (Bulletin No. 6, 1937). Cites three master’s theses: (1) Flower, Ione: “A Study 
of the Effectiveness of Teaching French Pronunciation to Young Pupils by means of the 
Phonetic Symbols of the International Phonetic Alphabet and by Direct Imitation.” 
Master’s thesis, 1936, Massachusetts State College, 105 pp. ms. (2) Pease, Helen: ““Com- 
parative Study of Direct Learning Procedures in Spanish.” Master’s thesis, 1936, Ohio 
State University. 77 pp. ms. (3) White, Evelyn: The Incidence of a Limited Vocabulary 
in Spanish Prose.” Master’s thesis, 1936, University of Tennessee. 51 pp. ms. 

Wooley, E. O.: Some Experiments in Teaching German Vocabulary (in the September Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Indiana University). Bloomington, Indiana: University Book- 
store, 1937. This bulletin is devoted to the Twenty-fourth Annual Conference on Educa- 
tional Measurements. 




















Editorial 





A FINAL WORD 


ITH the publication of this issue of the Modern Language Journal 

my duties as Managing Editor end. In turning over editorial direc- 
tion of the Journal to my successor, Professor Edwin H. Zeydel of the 
University of Cincinnati, I take satisfaction in the progress that the Journal 
has made in the last four years, about which so many of those associated 
with the Journal and with the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers have written me in such kindly terms. To all of these I wish to 
express my acknowledgments and thanks. 

I am especially grateful to the several Assistant Managing Editors, 
whose work has played such an important part in whatever success the 
Journal has had during the past four years. The development of new de- 
partments is always experimental, and it is because of the faithful work of 
those in charge of these newer fields that they have established themselves 
as regular and valued features of the service which the Journal renders to 
its subscribers. To all who have contributed articles, notes, or reviews, a 
special word of thanks is due; and I cannot forbear mentioning also the 
unfailing courtesy and understanding of those whose contributions had to 
be declined because of lack of space or other considerations. 

The new Managing Editor has all the qualities—personal and profes- 
sional—that make for outstanding success. He will have as an additional 
source of strength the codperation of those who have worked on special 
assignments during my editorship. Moreover, he will also have the loyal 
codperation of the new Business Manager, Mr. Ferdinand DiBartolo, who 
has distinguished himself by many years of unselfish devotion to the cause 
for which the Modern Language Journal exists. To both Managing Editor 
and Business Manager I tender my hearty good wishes for a successful and 
happy four years as teammates in the service of our craft. 

Finally, I must express a deep sense of obligation to the readers of the 
Journal for their patience and forbearance in the face of any shortcomings 
that the Journal may have had during my term of office, and my gratitude 
for the occasional encouraging word of praise which has helped to make the 
heavy burden of the Managing Editorship more bearable. I ask them all 
to join me in pledging our sympathetic codperation and support to the new 
Managing Editor; and I assure them that he will fully appreciate their con- 
tinued understanding and helpfulness in the task which he has taken upon 
himself in the interest of us all. 

HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
_ Managing Editor 



























































e “What Others Say—’”’ 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


BAYARD QuINCY MorRGAN 
Stanford University, California 





Do you remember when you used to talk “hog latin” (“pig latin” to the younger generation) 
with some playmate, or when you made up some “‘secret” code for writing or speaking to your 
best friend? 

The pleasure of using a foreign language—open to you, sealed to others—is almost uni- 
versal in the young child. Why don’t we take advantage of that? 

Why do we postpone all study of a foreign language until the difficulty of mastering it 
is abnormally increased? 

No other country of my acquaintance keeps its children from all foreign language ex- 
perience until age fourteen or later. All the European countries start foreign language in- 
struction at age-levels which are included in the American elementary school. 

There are excellent reasons for getting such an early start: 


1. The young child is still in the imitative stage, and picks up pronunciation without 
difficulty, whereas a large percentage of high-school pupils never entirely lose their American 
accent. 

2. The young child thinks it is fun to speak, read, and write a foreign language; the high- 
school pupil often finds it a bore and a burden. 

3, The young child makes nothing of the memorization which is a part of language learn- 
ing. He is memorizing things all the time anyway. The high-school pupil is beginning to reason 
about things, and tends to rebel against what too many educators call “parrot work.” 

4. The young child is not yet self-conscious, delights in play-acting, gets fun out of the 
foreign language exercises and drills that help so much in the active mastery of a language. 
He will cheerfully go about the classroom obeying orders in French or German; he will put 
= to his classmates without embarrassment; he will laugh with the rest if he makes a 
mistake 

5. Language learning is a long process and a cumulative one. It takes us many years to 
master English—if we ever do. It is not good sense to try to crowd into two years of high 
school what no European country expects its schools to do in less than four, i.e., achieve a real 
working-knowledge of a foreign tongue. 

We used to have foreign language classes in the elementary schools. Why have we given 
them up? Not for any good reason. 

The object of these remarks is to plead for the re-introduction of foreign language courses 
into the American elementary school, of course as free electives. They should be well taught, 
by persons who have a thorough knowledge of the languages they teach and who can speak 
them fluently and correctly. 

Given good teaching by competent instructors, foreign language courses can be among 
the most popular subjects in the upper grades of the elementary school.—Reprinted from 
the Sierra Educational News for March, 1938. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON THE 
VALUE OF LANGUAGES 


“On this delightful visit to Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay I have been impressed with the 
immediate need for better and quicker services of travel and communication between North 
and South America. I look forward to the day when instead of its being a long and unusual 
journey, visits between the nations of South America and those of Central America and of 
North America will be so simple that tens of thousands of our citizens will meet each other 
in friendly intercourse every year. 
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“And may I add that I hope that we shall have a much greater familiarity with each 
other’s languages. It is a great regret of my life that while with some difficulty I can read a 
little Spanish, I cannot yet converse in it. These visits which I am making on this voyage 
are so enjoyable in every way that I look forward to an opportunity to return in the future. 
When that day comes, I hope that I shall be able to speak with all of you in your native 
tongue.”—From a United Press dispatch from Montevideo, Uruguay, December 3, 1936. 
(Quoted by J. W. D. Skiles in the Classical Journal for March, 1937, p. 362.) 


PRESIDENT HUTCHINS ON JOURNALISM SCHOOLS 


WE find ourselves in agreement with President Robert M. Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago, speaking to the Inland Daily Press Association: 

The shadiest educational ventures under respectable auspices are the schools of journalism. 
They exist in defiance of the obvious fact that the best preparation for journalism is a good 
education. Journalism itself can be learned, if at all, only by being a journalist. 

That seems to us the proper prescription for learning the newspaper trade. The place to 
pick up proofreading details, and so on, is in a newspaper job—any kind of newspaper job. 
Few reporters that we’ve known could use shorthand, or more than six fingers all told on a 
typewriter. 

Newspapers reflect life, or try to. Hence, what a newspaper man needs primarily is a 
broad general education—with special emphasis, we’d say, on history and economics. If he 
can speak more than one language, so much the better; he may land a foreign correspondence 
job somewhere some day. We know a lot of newspaper office boys with B.A., B.S., etc., de- 
grees; and we believe their prospects are better than those of a journalism school graduate.— 
Reprinted (editorial) from the Washington Times, February 18, 1938. 


ELMIRA GIRLS URGE STUDY OF GRAMMAR 


Elmira, N. Y., March 26, 1938.—Twenty seniors at Elmira College, who are planning to 
teach English in public schools, have been testing themselves on the basis of their own experi- 
ence as high-school students in recent trial teaching in the city schools of Elmira, and in turn 
have requested that the results of these tests determine the nature of the Teachers Training 
Course in English. For the first time in their lives they are insisting upon intensive study of 
English grammar and expressing a regret that it was neglected in their high-school days. They 
feel that their future pupils should not suffer the same handicaps. Mastery of grammar they 
regard as not only necessary for writing, but also for reading. 

Not content with reviewing the traditional texts, these students have undertaken on 
their own initiative to construct their own texts. They have gathered together the general 
rules of the mechanics of composition, such as spelling and punctuation. They have taken an 
especial interest in diction, idiom, and usage, the derivatives of words and even the philosophy 
of grammar. They say that this is the only way really to explain to a youngster why it is 
wrong to say “busted,” “I forgit its name,” and “movin’ pittures.” Increased interest in 
courses in historical English grammar and old English is already apparent on the cam- 
pus. 

Two important by-products of the experience of these twenty young women are worthy 
of mention. In the first place, they are convinced that so-called liberal or cultural courses are 
actually of more practical value to a future teacher than vocational courses. And they are 
turning to literature as a source of ideas and of cultural discipline. Thus they are no longer 
satisfied with the literary selections found in many high-school textbooks and are busy on a 
project of drawing up a four-year plan for literature courses for secondary schools. The aim 
of this four-year plan is summed up by one member of the group as follows: “Our purpose is 
to make the course such that it will foster a divine discontent with academic mediocrity.” — 
New York Times. 
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“WHAT OTHERS SAY—” 


CULTURAL ELEMENTS IN INTER-AMERICAN 
UNDERSTANDING* 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
The George Washington University 


In a paper which I read before the Institute of Public Affairs at the University of Virginia 
on July 6, 1936 entitled “‘A Realistic Approach to Inter-American Understanding,” I called 
attention to certain factors which I believed to be vital in any consideration of Inter-American 
relations. In my discussion I remarked that we must frankly recognize that an appeal to the 
intelligent self-interest of any nation is far more likely to bring results than any amount of 
oratory about “good will,” ‘‘brotherhood,” “‘understanding,” and the like; and that the whole 
question of relations between the English-speaking and the Spanish-speaking and Portuguese- 
speaking sections of this hemisphere has been surrounded with too much empty phraseology, 
pious good wishes, and “‘high-falutin” but essentially meaningless talk. I make no apologies 
if some of the ideas which I present today appear merely to repeat those expressed in this 
earlier address. After all, in spite of current discussion in high legislative circles, consistency 
is still a virtue; and if one’s ideas are a sincere expression of fundamental beliefs, one need 
not apologize for expressing them on every appropriate occasion. 

Our self-interest as citizens of the great republic of the North in fostering good relations 
—political, economic, social, and cultural—with our sister republics of the New World is so 
obvious as to need no amplification; and world events of recent years and even recent weeks 
serve but to give it stronger emphasis. Throughout most of the last century, a similar self- 
interest has bound our sister republics to us because of tradition, if nothing else. If these 
ties have become weakened at times, it has been largely through our own fault. Fortunately, 
as has been brought out by other speakers, we now seem to have embarked upon a new era, 
aptly characterized by President Roosevelt’s happy phrase about “the good neighbor.” 

What do we mean when we say the ‘“New World”—merely that the Western Hemisphere 
is younger than the Old World? Yes, but only in part. The phrase, ““New World,” also carries 
with it another idea, and it is this—that here is a hemisphere in which ideas and ideals of 
human relations are new. Here rose the first modern republic, and here in the New World the 
very soil seems sacred to the republican idea. And in this great experiment in newer ideals of 
government, the sons of two great races, the Hispanic and the Anglo-Saxon, have been joined 
in a common purpose, a common spirit. 

Since this is so, isn’t it reasonable that we North Americans should do our utmost to 
understand these partners of ours? Shall we not try to carry out the policy of the “good 
neighbor” so eloquently proclaimed by President Roosevelt? Shall we not hearken to the 
words of a former president, Herbert Hoover, who also advocated the right understanding 
of our neighbor nations when he said “I sometimes think that all this relationship between 
nations—especially when they are separated by language—is comparable with our relation 
to a strange family which comes to occupy a neighboring house. We do hear from it the dis- 
turbing noises, the occasional bursts of laughter, we hear cries of distress from the young in 
the process of discipline; we see the dog fights in their yard and notice if the new neighbor 
paints his front porch. These are indeed the news bulletins. But we see little or none of the 
finer qualities of home life, the affections, the self-denials, the joys and sorrows of this neighbor. 
We do not see the neighbor’s family album. And it is so with nations. We have but little 
acquaintance with those fine flowers of their national accomplishments, their national thought 
and ideals.” 

Fundamentally, the surest approach to this understanding is through a knowledge of the 
life, the civilization, and the culture of the nations whose friendship we seek, and conversely 
a knowledge by them of the life, civilization, and culture of this country. If this knowledge is 


* From an address given before the Inter-American Conference, The George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., December 7, 1937. 
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to be effective it cannot be superficial. And here I repeat my previous warning against over- 
indulgence in pious good-wishes, and suggest as a substitute solid achievements in the fields 
of culture and education. Such achievements involve work—work of a constant and arduous 
character, far beyond the activities w} ‘ch we now conduct. I do not mean that present activi- 
ties are not praiseworthy—far from it. The story of our efforts to develop cultural relations 
with our sister republics is a creditable one. They have been gratifyingly effective and suc- 
cessful within their limitations of range and depth. What we need is a vast expansion both in 
range and depth, and it is for this that I plead. 

Why have we so far not been able to achieve the results which all of us who are interested 
in Latin American matters so earnestly desire? Largely, in my opinion, because we have not 
tried hard enough, or worked hard enough, or because there are too few of us at work; and 
still more largely because of certain handicaps. The first lack can be remedied by the expendi- 
ture of greater thought and greater effort upon the problems presented. The handicaps call 
for a solution based on a frank realization of their nature, long-range planning in order to 
set up the means of overcoming them, and cooperation among all existing agencies to attack 
certain fundamental problems of which they are only the outward manifestations. * 

* * * 


“For a hundred years God hid this continent from Spanish discovery, with its super- 
stition, ignorance, and tyranny. . . . Columbus never touched the mainland of NorthAmerica, 
and thus we were saved the awful shame of Mexico, Central, and South America, who know 
so little of freedom, intelligence, and the pure religion of the New Testament. . . . The Spanish 
language seems to have been invented to convey licentious lines, songs, and stories with a 
meaning no other language can bear or tolerate.” 

Lest you mistake these words and sentiments for my own, I hasten to inform you that 
they are taken verbatim from a book by an American traveller in Latin America. He shall 
be deservedly nameless. His remarks represent a point of view unfortunately too common 
among our compatriots, and one which to my mind presents one of the most serious barriers 
to Inter-American understanding. The misconceptions expressed in this quotation are of 
course extreme both in ideas and in language; but they are none the less rather typical. They 
can be corrected only if those of us who have a knowledge of conditions in both halves of the 
hemisphere are willing to do our part consistently in eradicating the errors of fact and thinking 
that give them birth. 

First and foremost of these misconceptions is the ancient racial and religious antipathy 
which has so long operated to keep the English-speaking and Spanish-speaking peoples apart. 
In this connection I quote from an article by R. M. Hooker, published in World Unity some 
years ago, which adequately stated the Latin American point of view: 

“After the discovery of the New World, Central and South America were settled by 
people of Latin culture, who came from countries where democracy was unknown. Their ideas 
of an aristocracy both of politics and of religion were brought with them. A century later, to 
North America came the Pilgrim Fathers, representing the Anglo-Saxon culture, with its 
democratic ideals and institutions. In them were imbedded the seeds of Protestantism. Those 
who followed in their wake were more Englishmen, Germans, and Scandinavians, coming 
from the very cradle of democracy. What inference are we to draw from this? Simply this: 
politically you are democratic, we are autocratic; in religion you are Protestant, we are Roman 
Catholic. You destroyed the Indian, we assimilated him by intermarriage. You are phlegmatic 
and cold, we are temperamental and of a warm disposition. Were these factors to be taken 
into account, I am sure our mutual difficulties would be more easy of solution.” 

Without reflecting at all upon the sincerity of American missionaries in Latin America, 
our reactions to these countries seem to me to have been colored sometimes by the missionary 
spirit—the unconscious assumption that here is a representative of a superior civilization 
come to give light to inferiors; and frank acceptance of the differences referred to by Mr. 
Hooker is essential to the development of any real understanding. Unfortunately, the usual 
attitude is an extreme manifestation, or rather perversion, of the Puritan spirit, so well de- 
scribed by James Truslow Adams in The Epic of America: 
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“Scattered throughout all the colonies were men of education and cultivated tastes, 
but, on the whole, life became extremely small and petty, in all the length of these coast 
settlements. Practically all the settlers at first had belonged to the middle or laboring class, 
with the somewhat narrow point of view that belongs in general to them. This narrowness 
was greatly emphasized by the lack of interests and by the gossipy, prying habits of village life 
everywhere. This latter quality was in turn emphasized by that tendency of the Puritan mind 
which makes each one his brother’s keeper to an unholy extent. The thoughts of the settlers 
tended to become ingrowing. Because recreation was scarce, even when not frowned upon 
or prohibited in many of its older forms, the settlers occupied themselves too much with their 
neighbors’ morals and habits. The common man, who was now finding himself in the réle of 
lawmaker, enjoyed his new importance to the full. Moreover, the self-made man is proverbially 
self-satisfied, and in a sense all Americans in this period were self-made. They had performed 
a great task, had shown courage and endurance, but they were aware of it. In the more 
strictly Puritan colonies, Puritanism, with its assertion that its members are a chosen race, 
added fuel to this burning belief in their own superiority, and left us an unhappy inheritance 
from its believers. ‘God hath sifted a whole nation, that he might send choice grain into this 
wilderness,’ wrote Stoughton. ‘We are as a city set upon a hill,’ wrote Bulkeley, ‘in the open 
view of all the earth; the eyes of the world are upon us, because we profess ourselves to be a 
people in Covenant with God.’ In the middle and southern colonies, fortunately for leavening 
America, people took themselves less seriously.” 

Of course, our attitude in this respect is only one phase of a characteristic feeling of 
superiority towards other races, a fault from which we suffer in equal measure with the 
English, but one which is difficult to understand when we consider how for a long while our 
own nation suffered from it on the part of Europeans. Readers of James Russell Lowell’s essay 
“On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners” will recall Lowell’s irritation at the criticisms 
of Americans by Europeans of his day on some of the points on which Americans now presume 
to criticize foreigners. 

Another aspect of the same unfortunate spirit is seen in our attitude towards the lan- 
guages of other peoples, and particularly toward Spanish. Some of our so-called ‘‘educators” 
have done their best to discourage the teaching of Spanish in our schools, and do not hesitate 
to misrepresent the facts, as an eminent professor in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
did a decade ago when out of the depths of his ignorance he referred to “the difficult, dubious, 
and relatively sterile field of Spanish letters.” 

Even our great business leader, Henry Ford, some years ago in an interview published in 
the New York Tribune expressed somewhat the same point of view. I quote from this inter- 
view, as reported by Wilbur Forrest, not to criticize Mr. Ford for ideas he may long since have 
abandoned, but because it illustrates what I have in mind: 

“If Henry Ford were to control America’s schools and colleges as he controls his own 
industry, the teaching of foreign languages would be completely eliminated. Mr. Ford believes 
there is only one language in which world progress may become universal, and it is destined 
to inherit the earth. That is the English language. ‘When industry is run in the English tongue,’ 
he added, ‘it is a different kind of industry, with another spirit, than that operated in other 
languages. The type of industry which leads the world in ideas and achievement and gives the 
world what it needs is the industry which has become possible through the clear and forceful 
language which is used by the major part of the industrial world.’ 

“« ‘Speech is one of man’s most marvelous tools and there is a direct relation between the 
kind of speech which he uses and the kind of work he does,’ says Mr. Ford. ‘A good and 
experienced engineer can tell what language a machine has been built in just by looking at it. 
There are some languages in which it would be impossible efficiently to manage a factory.’ 

“ ‘The English language is the world’s tool of industry, colonization, and the bringing of 
prosperity to every kind and degree of man. It is the world’s language. The world accepts it 
because justice, freedom, prosperity, and opportunity have higher meanings in English than 
in any other tongue.’ ” 

A further difficulty is a certain type of interpreter of the Spanish-speaking world to the 
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English-speaking world, concerning whom Dr. Stephen Duggan, in his interesting book The 
Two Americas, says: 

“The ignorant and supercilious salesman has been followed by another type of American 
equally dangerous to good understanding, the ‘special’ newspaper or magazine representative 
who goes to a Latin American country inadequately informed about its history, culture, 
traditions, ideals, and attitude towards life, who hurries around interviewing influential people, 
and who sends back articles to the American newspapers or magazines. The articles frequently 
cause resentment not so much at the facts stated as at the wrong interpretations due to an 
ignorance of the background of the facts. These ‘special’ journalists, unlike the representatives 
of the United Press and the Associated Press, seldom speak any language save English and 
are dependent, therefore, upon contacts with other Americans or with Latin Americans who 
speak English. Moreover, these journalists and free-lance writers are frequently invited to 
address representative gatherings and unintentionally commit faux pas because of their 
ignorance of background. The Rotary Club in Latin American cities is made up not only of 
business men but of professional men, university scholars, and leaders in the life of the com- 
munity generally. To have improperly qualified Americans speak before them is a misfortune 
for the United States.” 

Here in the United States we ridicule—when we do not resent—the half-baked, super- 
ficial comments of foreign observers on our own social, cultural, and political scene; yet North 
Americans are too often guilty of the same kind of self-assured, ignorant, and superficial at- 
tempts to evaluate foreign civilizations, cultures, and ideals. Especially is this true with 
respect to Hispanic America. 

I should further like to emphasize that a writer or historian to whom the Spanish language 
or the social, cultural, psychological, philosophic, or religious backgrounds of the Hispanic 
peoples are naturally antipathetic ought to be extremely modest about attempting to qualify 
as an “expert” in Hispanic American affairs. He is, and ought to be, inherently suspect until 
he has proved his competence by solid achievements, generally recognized by experts who 
lack his bias. Fortunately we have an ample supply of the latter. 

On the other side of the picture, it may be worth while to point out that the best existing 
estimate in Spanish of our North American civilization was not written by one of the Hispanic 
American apostles of ‘‘Yankeephobia,”’ to whom the very name of our country is anathema 
and who become apoplectic at the very mention of the ‘‘Colossus of the North.” Neither is it 
the work of some holier-than-thou Spanish American Pharisee, instinctively distrustful of 
North American religious practices, scandalized at our crime statistics, horrified at the ap- 
parent instability of the American home when judged by divorce records, and contemptuous 
of our political and social organization because of occasional instances of local misgovernment, 
graft, malfeasance in public office, ‘‘rackets,”’ lynchings, and other forms of lawlessness. On 
the contrary, it forms part of an essay by a calm, serene, philosophical South American 
“‘closet-scholar,”’ José Enrique Rod6, intellectually honest, appreciative of our good qualities 
as a nation and critical of the faults of his own people as well as of ours, who wrote his famous 
“Ariel” only after saturating himself with North American history, North American litera- 
ture, and North American thought—which he read, voraciously, in English! 

One moral that this points, it may be added, is the futility of talking, as we so often do, 
about developing understanding and acquaintanceship among peoples different in speech, 
while language-barriers remain such an obstacle. In my opinion they are bound to be a serious 
obstacle in our country, I repeat, as long as the study of foreign languages is systematically 
discouraged, if not actively opposed, by so many of our “‘educators.” 

Education is one of the remedies, perhaps the ultimate remedy, for all forms of inter- 
national misunderstanding. Another remedy frequently suggested is travel; but as Ernest 
Boyd once pointed out, superficial contact with the people of other nations is quite as likely 
to increase as to diminish misunderstanding, especially if it is not supported by a thorough 
background of knowledge—knowledge of the language, particularly, as well as of the history, 
literature, culture, and racial psychology of the foreign nation. I do not apologize for repeating, 
in this connection, that Rod6, the Latin American who so keenly analyzed our North American 
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civilization, never visited the United States; but he did know our history, our literature, and 
our civilization, and read encyclopedically in American books, magazines, and newspapers. 

At the bottom of any real understanding, it is plain, lies a decent humility with regard 
to our own faults; a decent self-respect, based upon our acknowledged virtues; and a fair- 
minded recognition that “the other fellow” is entitled to his self-respect as well. 

I should be less than frank if I did not describe the situation here in the United States 
with respect to the teaching of Spanish, and indeed of all the foreign languages, as thoroughly 
disheartening. In the case of Portuguese, the picture is even blacker than for Spanish or 
German or French. Our educators have never been enthusiastic about foreign languages, and 
in recent years they seem to have definitely made up their minds to eliminate them if they 
can from public secondary schools. The movement seems to be directed against mathematics 
as well, and the alleged grounds are the great influx of children from less-favored homes into 
our public high schools, and the alleged incapacity of these children to learn solid subjects like 
mathematics and foreign languages. As a consequence, many of our high-school students are 
being given what one educator recently called “educational mush.” For one I am unwilling 
to admit that the average American child is so moronic that he cannot learn mathematics 
and foreign languages. Certainly every child in a public school system has the right to expect 
that the opportunity to study these subjects shall be provided for all those capable of profiting 
by them. 

I would not be so unkind as to suggest, as some of my colleagues do, that the real motive 
behind the efforts of these educators to eliminate the study of foreign languages is an in- 
feriority complex. According to this explanation, these educators, knowing no foreign lan- 
guages themselves, see no reason why anyone else should be allowed to learn them. Whatever 
the motive, it is obvious that the study of foreign languages, and particularly the study of 
Spanish, is being systematically discouraged by educational administrators and supervisors 
and by school principals to an alarming degree throughout the United States. Even where 
students are graciously permitted to study foreign languages, few of them have the opportu- 
nity to continue their study for more than two school years. This is an insufficient background 
upon which to build any real command of a language, or to unlock the treasures of its literature, 
or even to master the contents of current newspapers and magazines. We should encourage our 
pupils to begin foreign languages far earlier in their school career than it is now possible for 
them to do; and we should make it possible for them to continue their study far longer than 
is now possible. Six years is not too long. 

I need not take time here to retell in detail the story of the praiseworthy efforts to devel- 
op cultural relations between the Americas. On both sides of the linguistic barrier are devoted 
groups who carry on as scholars, teachers, and writers. We have had a healthy growth of 
interest in advanced classes in the Spanish language and in Spanish and Spanish Amercian 
literature in recent years. This is amply brought out in a publication of the Pan American 
Union listing courses offered in the various institutions of higher education, and in the useful 
work done by Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt of the University of North Carolina in recording 
Master’s and Doctor’s theses in these fields. Similar progress has been made in Latin American 
history and in other studies. The excellent Handbook of Latin American Studies published 
by a group of scholars and edited by Lewis Hanke, of which the second issue has recently 
come from the Harvard University Press, gives encouraging evidence of the splendid work 
which is being done in the fields of Latin American anthropology, archaeology, economics, 
geography, history, law, and literature. 

As for bibliographical activities, I should refer particularly to the work of my friend and 
colleague, Professor C. K. Jones; the impressive series of literary bibliographies dealing with 
nearly all the countries of Latin America published by the Harvard Council on Hispano- 
American Studies, in which I was privileged to have a part; the useful series of bibliographies 
published by the Pan American Union; and the splendid bibliography which forms a regular 
part of the Revista Hispdnica Moderna published by the Instituto de las Espafias in New 
York under the directorship of Professor de Onfs. For scholarly journals, we have, in addition 
to the Revista Hispdnica Moderna, the Hispanic Review, published at the University of Penn- 
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sylvania, and Hispania, the official organ of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
as well as other journals not exclusively devoted to Spanish and Spanish American matters, 

Interchange of students has long been advocated, and it is gratifying to note the program 
for such interchange adopted at the last Conference of American States. In this connection, 
may I remark that even without the advantage of scholarships, we have here in Washington, 
and particularly at The George Washington University, a de facto cultural interchange through 
the presence in our classes of numerous attractive young men and young women from Latin 
America, who are at the same time excellent students and effective ambassadors of good will 
from their countries to ours. 

I have only touched upon what has been accomplished culturally. Full details as to the 
progress of work in the various fields both here and in Latin America will be found in the 
regular publications of the Pan American Union, in the scholarly journals to which I have 
referred, and in my article on ‘“Hispano-American Literature and Biography,” published in 
the Autumn, 1936, number of the American Scholar, as well as my earlier article, ‘Cultural 
Relations with Hispanic America,” published in the Hispanic American Historical Review for 
May, 1928. In conclusion may I quote from the statement of aims which I set forth in that 
article, many of which have made remarkable progress during the intervening nine years: 

1, The establishment of a number of great centers of Hispanic American culture, possibly 
modeled on the Instituto de las Espafias of New York City. 

2. The establishment of chairs of Hispanic American history, economics, government, 
and literature in a large number of institutions of higher learning. 

3. A more sympathetic attitude on the part of educational administrators and boards of 
education toward the inclusion of courses in Spanish and Portuguese in our secondary schools. 

4. Definite arrangements for exchange of students and professors on a national scale. 

5. Traveling exhibits of Hispanic American art, architecture, painting, sculpture, music, 
and education. 

It is obvious that culturally we have merely scratched the surface. We must now dig 
more deeply and more widely, constantly striving to increase and deepen our knowledge, here 
and in all other parts of the New World, for it is largely through such knowledge that the 
problems of Pan Americanism’s future will have to be solved. 


HERBERT HOOVER ON FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The Honorable Herbert Hoover, addressing informally the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of Central and Northern California on April 16, 1938, said: 

“T have always held strong views in support of foreign language instruction. 

“TI have long been interested in the social, economic, and governmental problems and 
their larger bearings on life. In the world today, these questions are in ferment. They are even 
involved in furies. They rise larger in importance than at any time for one hundred and fifty 
years. During the last twenty years complete new ideologies of government, economics, and 
society have arisen. Some of them are the products of racial inheritances and racial instincts. 
They are not fully understandable unless we have some knowledge of their languages and their 
methods of thought. And it is profoundly necessary to the American people that these should 
be understood for their bearings on our national life and their effect on our country. 

“There is another phase of foreign language study which seems to me to be of great im- 
portance. Our general tendency is to disregard historical experience and historical background. 
The experiences of nations with these different forms of government and society are not new. 
Many of the shifts and trends of government and society of modern times had their actualities 
in Greek and Roman history. The forces which affect them are often better and more criti- 
cally described then than we do it today. A short term of the Greek and Latin languages may 
not make one a facile reader, but it makes a contact and firmly implants in the innermost re- 
cesses of the mind of the student that the world has already had experiences with most of the 
forms of society and the forces which make them. Some instruction in foreign language, even 
for a meager period, is of great value, for it gives that color and a fuller insight as to what has 
taken place in history than can be gained by historical reading alone. 
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“In a modern instance, we cannot appreciate by literal translation the feeling that is going 
on in Germany. That can only be had by some knowledge of the language. The Germans have 
a surprising facility for those ‘portmanteau’ words which comprise a score of ideas. These 
words cannot be exactly translated. The Germans are developing a new ideology of govern- 
ment, economics, and society. It has, of course, some roots in the Fascism of Italy, but the 
Germans have added a great deal to it. Whether we like it or not, these ideas are extending 
rapidly in the world and challenging our concepts of spiritual and intellectual liberty. If our 
people had that insight which teaching the language can afford, it would give greater national 
security to our national ideals. 

“Of course, there are the commercial values of knowledge of foreign languages. I do not 
need to dilate on that. Nor need I dilate on the fact that the knowledge of any foreign language 
opens a whole new vision of literature, of drama, and of poetry. It is true that many of the 
great works of the world have been translated, yet translations seldom can carry the vitality 
of the original tongue.” (Received through the courtesy of Bayard Q. Morgan, Stanford 
University.) 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS AND THE “JOURNAL” 


In response to several urgent requests for certain information about the Journal and the 
Federation the following facts are published. Those who have raised the questions will 
understand the reasons for the form in which the answers are couched. 

For the first three years of its life, the Modern Language Journal was published jointly by 
the Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations and the Association of Modern 
Language Teachers of the Central West and South. At this time the “Federation” was an 
exclusively Eastern organization. The present Federation, The National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers, was set up in 1919. In the nineteen years of its existence, the presidency 
of the National Federation has been held by the West for eleven years, by the East for eight 
years; the secretary-treasurership has been held by the West for sixteen years, by the East for 
three years. (Because of changes in terms, figures are approximate.) During the same period 
the managing editorship of the Journal has been held by the West for seven years, by the 
East for twelve years; and the business managership has been held by the West for eleven 
years, by the East for eight years. (The managing editor elect comes from the West, the 
business manager elect from the East.) The longest service by any individual (figures are 
approximate) is that of H»ndschin (West) with thirteen years (seven as secretary-treasurer, 
four as business manager, and two as president); next is Young (West), with nine (as secretary- 
treasurer); then come Doyle (East) with eight (four as business manager, four as managing 
editor); and French (East) with five (two as president, three as secretary-treasurer). A num- 
ber (both East and West) have served for four-year periods. 

In his final report as secretary-treasurer, Professor Young (West) recommended that his 
successor (whoever he might be) be paid a small salary. This recommendation, based on 
Professor Young’s long experience in the office, was adopted by the Executive Committee of 
the Federation, and the salary fixed, prior to the election of the present incumbent, and with- 
out reference to any individual who might be chosen. On assuming the secretary-treasurership, 
Professor French (East) recommended that his own office and that of the business manager 
be bonded. The Executive Committee has not yet seen fit to adopt his recommendation. 

No one group, organization, or section can claim the sole credit for the establishment of 
the Federation or of the Modern Language Journal, or demand a dominating place in their 
affairs except on a “rule or ruin” platform. Our inquirers may reassure themselves. The 
Journal and the Federation owe and always will owe their existence and their progress to the 
combined efforts of many individuals and groups. The unity and the codperative spirit demon- 
strated in earlier days and even more badly needed today, when all our energies should be 
directed toward the common defense, will, I am sure, continue to motivate all our under- 
takings. 


Henry GRATTAN DoyLe, Managing Editor 
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ROMANSCH BECOMES OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 
IN SWITZERLAND 


Tue Swiss Federal Council recently raised Romansch to the same status as German, French, 
and Italian, as a fourth national language. Romansch was formed in the course of the cen- 
turies from the everyday Latin of the Roman soldiers and settlers in the mountain valleys of 
the rivers Rhine and Inn, i.e., in the Grisons Oberland and in the Engadine, and from the 
Celtic language, which was the mother-tongue of the original conquered population. In litera- 
ture the very musical Romansch language began to appear only in the sixteenth century. 
Today, however, thanks to the tireless efforts of the ““Raeto-Romansch Society,” it has 
definitely asserted itself. The Romansch press is spreading and Switzerland is no longer merely 
a trilingual country.—From All A bout Switzerland, March, 1938. 


WORK OF THE DELAWARE ASSOCIATION 


Tue Delaware state organization of modern foreign language teachers is making an earnest 
effort to raise the level of modern foreign language teaching throughout the state. An annual 
meeting is held in November each year, in connection with the Delaware State Educational 
Association meeting. An endeavor is made to bring in some outside speaker whose authority 
in the modern foreign language field cannot be questioned. This year we are to have a luncheon 
meeting, and are in hopes of developing an interesting program. We have a membership of 
approximately forty-five language teachers. In addition to our annual meeting, the modern 
foreign language teachers of the state are guests at an Educational Codperation Day, spon- 
sored by the University of Delaware. This year it was held on April 23, and at this meeting 
the language teachers discussed a proposed two-year syllabus for modern foreign language 
teaching in the state. The officers are as follows: President, J. Hughes Caum, French Depart- 
ment, H. C. Conrad High School; Vice-President, Miss Frances L. Baird, Friends School; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Ella R. Hoyt, P. S. DuPont School (all of Wilmington, Delaware).— 
J. Hucues Cavum, President. 


JOURNAL ARTICLE REPRINTED 


RaymonpD A. SCHWEGLER’Ss article, ‘A Psychologist Looks at Modern Foreign Language 
Teaching,” which originally appeared in the October, 1937, issue of the Modern Language 
Journal, has been reprinted in the March, 1938, number of the Bulletin of Education of the 
University of Kansas. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY: SUMMER SEMINAR 
IN ARABIC AND ISLAMIC STUDIES 


Tue second Summer Seminar in Arabic and Islamic Studies will be held in the Graduate Col- 
lege, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., under the directorship of Professor Philip K. 
Hitti, for a period of six weeks beginning Saturday, June 25, 1938. The courses are open to 
men and women of graduate standing and are designed to meet the needs of new students as 
well as those who attended the first Seminar in 1935. Teachers of philosophy and religion, 
Near Eastern and medieval history, Romance languages, and fine arts will be offered an 
opportunity to acquire first-hand knowledge of some of the sources in the Islamic phases of 
their respective subjects. The courses in the Arabic language and Arab history will be given 
by Professor Hitti, Dr. Nabih A. Faris, and Dr. Edward J. Jurji. Those in the Turkish lan- 
guage and history will be offered by Dr. Walter L. Wright, Jr., president of Robert College, 
Istanbul. Professor M. Aga-Oglu of the University of Michigan will have charge of the courses 
in Islamic art. Dr. Muhammad Simsar, of the University of Pennsylvania, will give the courses 
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in Persian. Special lecturers will deliver a series of lectures dealing with different phases of 
Islamic culture in Spain, the Eastern Mediterranean and Central Asia. For further informa- 
tion address Dr. Nabih A. Faris, 58 Mercer Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 


SUMMER COURSES IN CHINESE 


INTENSIVE courses in the study of the Chinese language will be offered this year by the Ameri- 
can Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, from June 27 to August 20, at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Instruction will be under the direction of Dr. George A. Kennedy 
of Yale University. The introductory course, designed to give an elementary reading knowl- 
edge of modern Chinese in eight weeks, proved highly successful during its initial session in 
1937. This year, in addition to the introductory course for beginners, a second-year course 
for advanced students is being offered. comprising newspaper Chinese, stories from Chinese 
history, and selections from well-known Chinese novels. The project has been planned pri- 
marily for the benefit of graduate students and others professionally interested in Far Eastern 
activities who lack time for full-year study of the language. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to Jean W. Kennedy, 80 Howe Street, New Haven, Conn. 


WILLIAM M. BARLOW HONORED 


WitraM M. Bartow, newly appointed principal of the New Dorp High School, Staten Is- 
land, New York, was recently honored by a testimonial luncheon given by the Staten Island 
Teachers Association at the Hotel Astor, New York City. Mr. Barlow has taken an important 
part in modern foreign language teaching in the New York City schools, and is a past national 
president of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. In an address of greeting, Dr. 
Jacob Greenberg, Associate Superintendent of Schools, referred to Mr. Barlow as “a cultured, 
able, and courageous leader.” 
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Kurz, Harry, Pages 4 lire et a dire. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1938. Paper. Price, 40 cents. Preface, pp. iii-iv; portraits, 1-5; descrip- 
tions, 7-13; discours, 15-24; monologues dialogués, 27-36; lettres, 38; 
réflexions, 41-50; sermon et priére, 52-56. 

This book is intended for oral work only, but let the reader not imagine that such uses 
are few or limited. Professor Kurz lists fourteen ways in which it can serve the profession, 
including phonetic transcription, recitation, recording on phonograph discs, learning some- 
thing of really great authors, and paraphrasing. Obviously, no teacher will like all these selec- 
tions, especially when they start with Fénelon’s portrait of Antiope, yet no one will deny that 
they are all dramatic, thought-provoking, beautifully written; in short that they are samples 
of great literature. Probably one of the basic virtues of this book is that its selections are 
guaranteed to stimulate any brain not entirely atrophied to desire further acquaintance with 
the authors cited. 

The division of passages is made according to portraits, discours, récits, and numerous 
other types of colorful writing, ending appropriately perhaps with sermon et priére. There are 
thirty-six selections in all, representing a great variety of epoch, style, and literary school, 
with no critical apparatus provided except an occasional footnote in French to explain an 
obscure reference. There is no doubt that this is a fine book for its purpose, and offered at 
practically no cost. It remains to be seen whether the profession has the skill, taste, and 


courage to use it. WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 


Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Espinosa, AURELIO M. (General Editor), Oxford Rapid-Reading Spanish 
Texts. Alarcén, El final de Norma (edited by Anita C. Post); Fernandez 
de Lizardi, El Periquillo Sarniento, Part I (edited by Maria Lépez de 
Lowther); Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., Cuentos castellanos; Ricardo Be- 
cerro de Bengoa, El recién nacido (edited by Arturo Torres-Rioseco 
and Albert R. Lépez); Aurelio M. Espinosa, Espafia. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1937. Paper. Each, 48 to 64 pages. Price, 30 cents 
each. 

Last year the Oxford University Press began to publish, under the able and experienced 
direction of Professor Espinosa as general editor, a series known as the Oxford Rapid-Reading 
Spanish Texts, similar to the French and German series of the same publisher. To date, five 
texts have been published. The texts are classified in three grades. 

Texts of Grade I are in plain and easy Spanish. Idioms and idiomatic expressions are not 
excluded from this grade, or from the other two, because they are an essential feature of the 
Spanish language. Such expressions are explained in the notes which are found in alphabetical 
order at the end of each lesson. In Grade I, the subjunctive is excluded, with the exception of 
a few fixed phrases which are translated in the notes. The vocabulary is restricted to approxi- 
mately one thousand words, of which some seventy per cent are in the first one thousand 
words of the Buchanan list. The proper place for texts of Grade I is in the second and third 
semesters of high-school Spanish, and the first semester or the first quarter of college Spanish. 
Two of the five texts already published are of Grade I: Pedro Antonio de Alarcén’s El final de 
Norma, edited by Anita C. Post, and José Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi’s El Periquillo Sar- 
niento, Part I, edited by Maria Lépez de Lowther. 

Texts of Grade II are also written in easy Spanish. The subjunctive is used to a limited 
degree, chiefly in substantive clauses and a few other common usages. The vocabulary con- 
sists of twelve hundred words, of which about fifty per cent are in the first twelve hundred 
of the Buchanan list. These texts are suitable for use in the third and fourth semesters of high- 
school Spanish, and in the second semester or the second and third quarters of college Spanish. 
One of the five texts published to date is of Grade II: Cuentos castellanos, retold and edited by 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr. It is a delightful collection of ten Spanish folk tales, written in a 
charmingly natural manner, and giving fine examples of good colloquial Spanish. 

Texts of Grade III are written in simple Spanish. The subjunctive, however, is used 
freely. The vocabulary contains from twelve hundred to fourteen hundred words, with no 
restrictions as to word-frequency. These texts may be used in the fourth and fifth semesters 
of high-school Spanish, and in the third semester or the third and fourth quarters of college 
Spanish. The texts of Grade III are adaptations of Spanish masterpieces, shorter novels, or 
cultural texts dealing with Spanish history and traditions. The two texts of Grade III already 
published are of the last two types: Ricardo Becerro de Bengoa’s El recién nacido, edited by 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco and Albert R. Lépez, and Aurelio M. Espinosa’s Espana: Lecciones 
elementales sobre la historia de la civilizacién espanola. El recién nacido is a curious tale of a 
pseudo-scientific attempt at rejuvenation. Espafia, as its subtitle implies, is a cultural his- 
tory of Spain, which gives in plain Spanish the essential facts of Spanish Civilization. 

Rapa J. MIcHELS 
Stanford University, 
Stanford University, California 


CALLCOTT, FRANK (ed.), Los Puritanos y otros cuentos. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1937. Flexible cloth. Price, 40 cents. Publisher’s note, 
p. ili; nucleus vocabulary, pp. iv—vi; text (with visible vocabulary 
and notes), 1-87; comprehension exercises, 88-90. 
In Heath’s new “visible vocabulary” series, pages of text alternate with pages of vocabu- 
lary pertinent to the adjacent text. While this is a very convenient arrangement, it is to be 
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questioned whether it will not bring the student to dependence on a glossary rather than an 
acquired vocabulary. Mr. Callcott has selected Los Puritanos and El Crimen de la Calle de la 
Perseguida by Palacio Valdés, Pardo Bazdn’s Poco de ciencia, and Bécquer’s El Monte de las 
Animas for this reader, which should be suited for third-year high-school or second-year 
(possibly third quarter) college work. The stories are well selected, and the “‘visible vocabu- 
lary” feature obviates any undue effort in translation. The text is introduced by two pages 
of basic vocabulary, followed by six of English questions based on the content. 
D. TURNER 


University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Cru, ALBERT L., La France, ce qu’il faut savoir de son histoire et de sa civili- 
sation. Preliminary edition. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1937. Paper. 134 pp. Price, $1.15. 


Intended as a Vade Mecum for the teacher of French Civilization, this manual presents 
much valuable material in well-organized form. As the sub-title indicates, it is a collection of 
“Facts about France” and contains much that is not readily accessible elsewhere, such as lists 
of terms used in arithmetic, geometry, and topography; a list of famous writers who were not 
members of the French Academy; a bibliography of Les meilleurs livres francais sur la guerre; 
a discussion of La France dans le domaine des Sciences; brief sketches of Les Femmes illustres 
de l’ histoire de la France, etc. The commentary accompanying the facts is couched in simple 
and clear French, well adapted for transmission by the teacher to intermediate classes. 

The weakest part of the book is the section called Les Ecrivains francais et les euvres 
qu’il faut connattre, which is simply a list of authors and some of their works. Not only 
can similar lists be readily found in many short histories of literature, but this list may be 
criticized both for the inclusion of unimportant authors and the omission of important titles, 
such as Candide and Zadig under Voltaire, and Trois Contes under Flaubert. The only titles 
cited under Anatole France are Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, Le Livre de mon ami, Contes. 
Moreover, this section is not clear, as literary movements are cited as parallel with authors, 
p. 54; under poetry, p. 63, there is no distinction made between the title of a collection of 
poems and a single poem. In the section on art, the last part of the nineteenth century needs 
considerable revision. The large number of typographical errors will undoubtedly be cor- 
rected in the final edition. 

Eunice R. GoDDARD 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


FuLpa, Lupwic, Héhensonne. Edited by Lilian L. Stroebe and Ada M. 
Klett. New York: D. Appleton-Centvry Company, 1937. Cloth. Price, 
$1.20. Introduction, pp. v—xii; text, 1-95; questions and exercises, 97— 
111; introduction to literary criticism, 112-114; vocabulary, 115-156. 


In the introduction to this text the editors advance with justifiable assurance the 
opinion that there is a great demand among teachers of German in American schools for 
amusing German plays which can be read in the early stages of instruction, are entertaining, 
clever enough to interest the student, and bridge the gap between Einer muss heiraten and 
Minna von Barnhelm or Wilhelm Tell. In this edition of Fulda’s Héhensonne the aim of intro- 
ducing students to the study of the drama and preparing them for the understanding and en- 
joyment of the great dramas of the classical period of German literature has been admirably 
carried out. The play is neither profound nor strikingly original. It is a good light comedy and 
offers an amusing satire on the vanity, snobbishness, and gullibility of human beings. The 
quickly unfolding action, the simple plot and style, as well as the delightfully human char- 
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acters and abounding humorous situations, should be of great interest to students in second- 
year college German. 

The value of this edition is greatly enhanced by the excellent editorial work. The questions 
and exercises do not merely test the student’s knowledge of the plot, but are intended to 
stimulate his reasoning faculty and help him to evaluate the comedy as a whole, analyze the 
characters, and combine the actions with their results. The exercise material is unusually 
thought-provoking and contains suggestions for free compositions, for imaginary conversa- 
tions or letters, and for word-study. The vocabulary has been carefully prepared and in- 
cludes necessary notes which are brief, simple and clear. 

The reviewer is inclined to disagree with the editors in their attempt to substitute for 
colloquial expressions more commonplace phrases. For the sake of easier understanding one 
might replace expressions like Nicht zu knapp, Nicht die Spur, Lunte gerochen, Aus Rand und 
Band, Hopfen und Malz verloren, Es kriht kein Hahn mehr nach ihm by Nicht zu wenig, gar 
nicht, Verdacht haben, ganz verritckt, Keine Hoffnung, Es interessiert sich niemand fiir ihn; but 
by doing so the editors deprive the comedy and their characters of color. A more serious de- 
ficiency is the fact that the editors continuously change the manner of speech of a character 
like the Grand Duke, who, in typical officer-fashion, will say in Fulda’s original version: 
“Habe dir unrecht getan. Bedauere,” “Hm, Gewissensfrage!”’, or the impostor Léwenklau, who, 
imitating an officer, will remark ‘‘Liste bewilligt.”” The reviewer feels diffident about chang- 
ing such expressions to Ich habe dir unrecht getan. Ich bedauere sehr, Hm, das ist eine Gewissens- 
frage, and Die Liste ist bewilligt, since this procedure again takes out some desirable color 
which Fulda purposely included to characterize representatives of the nobility. The editors 
have definitely improved on Fulda’s style by eliminating foreign words like distinguiert, 
Alliiren, Risiko, Horreur, Apanage, Habitus, wegdisputieren, and the like, but they are not 
consistent in this process when words like prdtentids, Effekt, Reprisentation, inferior, Pu- 
blizitat, Subordination, and Cercle halten remain in the text and German words like A ufmachung 
and Protzengeschmack are replaced by dusserer Effekt and Parveniigeschmack. But these are 
small blemishes, insignificant in comparison with the value of this otherwise excellent edition. 

The following errors and misprints have survived proofreading: faulty separation of 
words (p. 4, 48, 67, 126) which should be separated thus: inter-essieren, V erzeih-ung, dar-iaber, 
emp-fiehlt; p. 27, er hingt ab, read er hdngt ein; p. 31, read Sagen Sie, Ihr Palast, gnddige Frau; 
p. 45, Besonders dieses, read Besonders die; p. 59, sort, read fort; p. 82, telephone-number should 
read dreisiebenundsechzig; p. 106, Geisterstérung, read Geistesstorung. 

Matraias ScHMITZ 
Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Bonuowre, V., Le Trésor de Chéteauvieux. Edited by H. E. Ford and R. K. 
Hicks. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1937. Cloth. Price, 96 
cents. Introduction, pp. iii-v; text, 1-126; exercises, 128-153; vocabu- 
lary, iii-lv; glossary, lvi-—Iviii. 

In the foreword to the text, the editors say that this edition is to be used for Direct 
Reading (i.e., without translation) immediately after a beginning reader. The story is from 
the series known as Contes et romans pour tous published by Larousse. Evidently neither the 
author, whose first name is not given, nor the story needs any introductory material. Instead, 
the editors tell us about their word-choice, explaining why they have left in the text certain 
words which are not in the frequency lists. All such words, including cognates so like English 
that they hardly need to be in the vocabulary at all, are in italics in the vocabulary. It would 
seem that the ordinary student, who knows nothing and cares less about word-frequency 
lists, might be very much confused by the italics. Moreover the student is not supposed to 
translate the book. In addition to fitting the vocabulary to a frequency list, most idioms have 
been omitted and, although a Frenchman revised the text with the purpose of “smoothing 
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out the rhythm of sentences that have suffered,” the style still remains stilted and formal, 
hardly in keeping with the nature of the story. One does not know, then, whether to blame 
the author or the editors for the fact that the story is not particularly well written and the 
action, at times, not well motivated. It is, however, a reasonably entertaining mystery story 
and will probably be of interest to young readers. But are there not stories of greater literary 
value that are also interesting? 

The exercises consist of word-recognition material, questions in French on the text, sen- 
tence building, and grammar drill. There are no notes except a glossary of proper names 
and historical references. For this type of book probably no others are needed. 

MADELINE ASHTON 
The University of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Espinosa, AURELIO M., Jr. (ed.), Cuentos castellanos. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1937. Paper. Price, 30 cents. Introductory note, 
pp. 3-4; text (with notes and questions), 7-43; vocabulary, 45-64. 


The teacher who has a predilection for the use of folk tales in his classes will find these 
cuentos acceptable. The editor is accurate in his recommendation (frequently editors and 
catalogue compilers are not) that the volume be used in the third or fourth semester of high 
school or the second semester in college. The reviewer is using it in second-quarter college Span- 
ish and has heard no objection from the students that the tales are too hard to read or too puerile 
to be interesting. Dr. Espinosa has selected, retold, and edited them, limited his vocabulary 
to some 1200 words based on the Buchanan list, and at the end of each chapter has placed a 
cuestionario. One may use or omit the questions, of course. The reviewer believes in the latter 
course, because the questions asked are sometimes tedious. Withal, it is always preferable for 
the teacher to make up his own questions. Like script “dialogue” over the radio, questions 
that are read out of a cuestionario are often lifeless. 

Cuentos castellanos is classified under grade II of the Oxford Rapid-Reading Spanish 
Texts, of which Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa, Sr. is general editor. Publishers and editors 
are wise in planning these texts to sell for a very low and therefore attractive price. 

F. C. Hayes 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


BOTTNER, Kart, Felix und Felicia. Edited by A. J. F. Zieglschmidt. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1938. Cloth. Price, $1.25. Preface, 
pp. iii-iv; biographical sketch, v—vii; text, 7-123; notes and questions, 
127-156; vocabulary, 158-228. 


The contents of this story are more mature than most of the material edited for ele- 
mentary students. The title rightly says it is a ““Sommergeschichte.” Felix and Felicia, an 
architect and an actress from Berlin, spend a summer vacation in the region of Lake Constance. 
They have a four-cylinder automobile and two lively pet dogs. The auto breaks down. 
Although the young people are married, they take separate rooms and carry on innocent 
flirtations. There are numerous amusing situations and pleasing descriptions of the Lake 
Constance region and of the life of the people. A good map shows all points of interest. 

The story is told in a light narrative style with both dialogue and action. The vocabulary 
is modern, but somewhat different from the literary kind, including words for the parts of an 
auto, wines, and the like. The Swiss dialect words and phrases are well taken care of in the 
vocabulary and notes. Only the more important idioms are translated, and the historical 
allusions are explained in the notes. The vocabulary seems complete, but the editor says 
that “the editorial apparatus was devised mainly for home preparation.” There is a set of 
questions on each chapter to test comprehension. In the front of the book is a ‘‘one-minute”’ 
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biography of the author, now an American. The text is set in medium-sized Gothic type. One 
typographical error was noted: “ehrwirdig,” page 23, line 6. The book is well suited for out- 


side reading and for second-year college classes. O. L. Becusramen 


Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


ALExIs, JOSEPH E. A., and PFEILER, WILHELM, In Deutschland. (Revised 
edition.) Lincoln, Nebraska: Midwest Book Company, 1938. Cloth. 
x, 322 pp. Price, $1.44. 


Those teachers who used the first edition of In Deutschland, published in 1930, will be 
pleased to know that a revised and enlarged edition has come from the press. By the addition 
of new material, attention has been called to changes in Germany since 1933. Many of the 
pictures have been changed and illustrate the work being done by the Germans of today. 
The text in the first edition covered 177 pages, the new edition has 186. In spite of this, the 
vocabulary demanded of the pupil is not so large as in the earlier edition. It remains practi- 
cal, modern, and idiomatic. The maps are not so full of details. There are twelve songs with 
music. The exercises and drill-work comprised under “Fragen und Uebersetzungen” have 
been increased by fifteen pages and have been entirely re-shaped and re-arranged. They are 
much more varied than in the first edition and are not so elementary. They have the advan- 
tage that they may be used in different ways, at different times, and with different classes as 
oral or written assignments or as the basis of lively class conversations, for any of the twenty- 
six topics into which the text is divided. The chapter ‘Im Reichstag” has been omitted and 
two new ones have been added, ‘‘Aus Deutschlands Geschichte” and ‘Die deutsche Jugend.” 
The new chapter “Technik und Volkswirtschaft” opens up many more fields than the former 
one which limited itself to “Der Rundfunk.” 

This book has a quality which interests and holds the pupil. He becomes familiar with the 
geography, history, science, industries, fun, music, poetry, and customs of Germany. He is 
instructed, his horizon is broadened, his curiosity is aroused, but he does not find the process 
dull. Simplicity and interest have been the keynotes. Good form and good editing are found 
throughout. The original book stood the test of successful use with classes. The revised edition 
seems to have even more to offer. L. V, T, Samos 


The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania 


WILLETT, ALFRED P., and SCANLON, CHARLES L., A Basic-Vocabulary 
Spanish Reader, with Word-Building Exercises. New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Company, 1937. Cloth. Price, $1.25. Preface, pp. v—viii; Part I, 
3-93; Part II, 97-129; vocabulary, 131-150. 


This reader, which “‘may be begun profitably in the middle of the first semester or with 
superior classes, even earlier... ”, consists,in Part I, of twenty numbered chapters which 
average about one and one-half pages of connected reading based on the first one thousand 
words of Buchanan’s Spanish Word Boo» and the first one hundred items of Keniston’s 
Spanish Idiom List and Spanish Syntax List. Necessary contextual items outside these limits 
are translated in the text. Part II is made up of Pedro A. de Alarc6n’s El libro talonario (three 
pages) and Altamirano’s La Navidad en las montafas (twenty nine pages) both of which are 
cut down to fall within the first fifteen hundred words of Buchanan and the first one hundred 
items of the Keniston idiom and syntax lists. Here again, contextual words and items outside 
these limits are translated in the text. 

In Part I, the reading exercises, each one of which is of a cultural and historical nature 
(beginning in Chapter I with the primitive Spaniards and ending in Chapter XX with Spain 
in the twentieth century), are headed by a list of from six to twelve idiomatic expressions 
with their translations. The reading exercise is followed by questions in Spanish or English, 
completion exercises or multiple-choice statements. Next comes a unique kind of exercise, 
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in which the student is given some forty or more Spanish words with their English meanings 
and is required to find in the Spanish text words of the same derivation or family. Words to 
be learned for active vocabulary are starred. Another kind of exercise is the study of English 
cognates of Spanish words having certain endings: for example, it is shown that English 
-tion corresponds to Spanish -cién, ty to dad, etc., followed by a large number of Spanish 
words for study. Still another exercise of this sort is Word Building, in which the student 
is shown the relationship between noun (Ja falta) and verb (faltar) and between noun (el 
pueblo) and adjective (poblado). Beginning with Lesson X, under Word Building, the student 
is given a long list of words, for example, nouns, then told they have the same derivation as 
some adjectives in the preceding lesson and then required to list the nouns and adjectives in 
parallel columns and give the meanings of the nouns, thus: celestial: cielo (heaven). 

With the exception of a list of questions in English, some five to fifteen in number, there 
are no exercises in Part II. 

“As a consequence of the principles of vocabulary-building adopted in this reader there 
have been omitted from the vocabulary at the back of the book: (1) all obvious and inferrible 
cognates, (2) all perceptible and inferrible idioms, (3) all cognates of the types treated in 
the exercises of Part I, (4) all adverbs in -mente and isimo, (5) articles, (6) pronouns, (7) nu- 
merals.” With this the reviewer has no quarrel, but he does believe that it would have been well 
to indicate radical-changing verbs and include consistently prepositions with the verbs requir- 
ing them: aprovecharse de, casarse con, etc. 

A few typographical errors and omissions were noted: p. 5, II, 39, embarcer for embarcar; 
p. 50, XI, (2), a comma seems necessary after Europa and y is omitted in (5); p. 55 (35) un 
era for una era; p. 56, clarity would seem to require dashes before and after King James’s 
speech (16-17); p. 65 (10) habia seems preferable to habian; p. 68, there seems to be no verb 
in 67, 2 corresponding to Ja fractura; p. 69 (16), a should be omitted; p. 74, III, torrero for 
torero; p. 98, (17) vigilancta for vigilancia; p. 102 (31), hermoso for hermosos; p. 119 (9), que 
omitted before estaba; p. 128, (6), se for su. In the vocabulary proper, definitions of this sort 
would appear confusing to the beginner: cuanto (cudnto) all, as much (as); como (cémo) as, 
like, how, about. The added meaning of at for en might have been given. Natureleza should be 
naturaleza, rechazer should be rechazar. 

The above observations are in no way intended to detract from the real worth of this 
book. The authors are to be congratulated upon a good piece of work and teachers of Spanish 
will welcome another effective means of imparting early fluency in reading. 

GrRavEs B. RoBERTS 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


BECERRO DE BENGOA, RICARDO, El recién nacido. Edited by Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco and Albert R. Lépez. New York: The Oxford University Press, 
1937. Paper. Price, 30 cents. Introductory note, pp. 1-2; text, 3-32; 
vocabulary, 33-47. 


El recién nacido is a unit of Grade III of the new Oxford Rapid-Reading Spanish texts, 
under the general editorship of Professor Espinosa. This grade, according to a statement in 
the introductory note, is made up of “texts in simple Spanish, with free use of the subjunctive. 
The vocabulary is limited to about 1200-1400 words, and there are no restrictions of word- 
frequency [a contradiction of the statement on the outside front cover that the series is 
Based on Word-Frequency]. These texts are recommended for use in the fourth and fifth 
semesters of high-school Spanish and in the third semester of college Spanish. 

Those teachers who may feel that reading material for the semesters indicated should 
have frequency-controlled vocabularies will not be interested in this volume. As a matter of 
curiosity, the reviewer checked with the Buchanan Spanish Word Book the first half of the 
text’s vocabulary. It was discovered that ten per cent of this first half consists of words 
which are listed in Buchanan’s Part I (the commonest words in the language), and that forty- 
one per cent of the first half of the vocabulary are words to be found among the first thousand 
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items of Buchanan’s Part II. Among the second thousand of the Word Book’s Part II are 
found twelve per cent of the first half of the vocabulary; among the third thousand, nine per 
cent; among the fourth, six per cent; the fifth, three per cent; the sixth, two per cent; and the 
seventh, two per cent. Words not listed by Buchanan account for fifteen per cent of the total 
checked in the vocabulary. The second half of the vocabulary would no doubt show approxi- 
mately the same make-up. 

Those instructors who believe that students in the last part of the second year or in the 
third year of high school, or those in second-year college classes, are not in need of lexicons of 
limited word-frequency will find the booklet quite acceptable as a text. The story is of unusual 
interest. There are exercises, which consist of preguntas in Spanish for each two pages of the 
text. The most difficult idioms are explained at the end of each reading passage. Other locu- 
tions, usually the more common ones, are included in the vocabulary, though a considerable 
number were omitted: haber de, dejar de, gozar de, pensar en, antojarsele (caérsele, olvidGrsele) 
a uno, for example. It is not clear on what basis such exclusions were made. As no statement 
is given to the contrary, the vocabulary presumably is supposed to contain all the words of 
the text. There are, however, a number of omissions: the definite articles, the conjunctive, 
reflexive and subject pronouns, a, un, dos, cuatro, tener, qué, eso, hablar, donde, gran, alli were 
noted from the first two pages of the text. Again, the arbitrary basis of exclusion is not made 
evident. Other of the commonest words are included: acabar, adonde, ahora, uno and una (as 
‘one’), tomar, que, ese, allé, and a number of others. An occasional vocabulary word does 
not have the meaning it needs for a particular occurrence; thus, saber as ‘to know how,’ 
sobre as ‘on,’ que as ‘which,’ después as ‘afterward,’ to mention those noted in a brief examina- 
tion. Allé and sevor are out of their normal position in the vocabulary; convencer and con- 
venir are given the same meaning; words beginning with ch are listed under c. 

Typographically, the text is excellent; only one error, and that a very minor one, was 
discovered. The booklet makes a pleasing appearance. The volume costs approximately as 
much per page of text as a standard Spanish reading book of a greater number of pages and 


of more substantial binding. GERALD E. WADE 


University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


C£LIERES, ANDRE, and C£LIERES, HELEN, Variétés. New York: The 
Cordon Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.20. Text, pp. 11- 
101; vocabulary, 105-174. 


Variétés is the expressive title of a reader which contains an unusual type of material. 
The reviewer found only two anecdotes that had for her the slightest flavor of familiarity. 
The others are of the authors’ own invention, told in excellent, colloquial French and display- 
ing a keen and delightful sense of humor, as well as a thorough understanding of human na- 
ture, particularly of the French variety. The best part of the book consists of spirited descrip- 
tions of French life and customs, which are certain to give the student a desire to know more 
about these thoroughly human and charming people who inhabit /e beau pays de France. 

The pupils who desire this information will be, however, of the superior sort, with a cul- 
tural background above the average. No doubt the authors have come in contact with such 
pupils and have written successfully for their own classes. Much of the vocabulary is difficult 
and unusual—very fine for a mature student but burdensome to the immature; and while 
the structure of the sentences is seemingly simple, yet the nuances in thought are such that 
they rob the book of its charm for the average immature pupil. In fact, the book is one that 
can be recommended as a teacher’s reference book, and can be read with profit by those especi- 
ally who have not been in contact recently with a French environment or with spoken French. 
Mr. Céliéres has sketched in black and white a headpiece for each story and has translated 


his humor quite successfully into this medium. A. Maneussers Zouce 
Department of Education, se € oA! 
Baltimore, Maryland $44 * 
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